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Po el 


Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material. 


The full-color miniatures 
are put up in packages 
of one dozen of a subject. 





STUDIES 
o FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 





Studies of 
Paintin 
A 104-page book containing 
complete classroom study ma- 
terial for the 97 famous pic- 
tures listed at right. Eaeh 
study includes story of the 
picture, story of the artist, 
questions to ask, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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PRINTS 


of - Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers, at minimum cost, full-color reproductions of nearly 100 well-known paintings 
adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects have been carefully selected for their in- 
terest to children and correlation value to teachers. The reproductions are in two sizes as follows: 


For — 


Teacher 


Large Full-Color Pictures [ 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 


On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 


The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are as follows: 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects—94, conte, cach 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects OT oo 


For the 


Full-Color Miniatures [2 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 

The prices of the miniatures are as follows: 

Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) _20 — a 
__12 cents per dozen 
NOT PREPAID 


-——SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


Send two 3c stamps to cover postage and packing and 
we will send FREE, 12 Assorted Full-Color Miniatures, 
or send ONLY $1.00 for a full set of 97 Full-Color 


Miniatures—one of each of the 97 subjects in list below. 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 








[Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Washington Crossing the Del- 
re— 


ze 

of Sistine Madonna- 
Raphael 
The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 
Bonheur | seer 
Dignity and Impudence—Land- 

The Balloon—Dupre Road Through the 

By the River—Lerolle Corot 

The Song of the Lark—Breton The Storeroom—De Hooch 

U. 8S. Frigate Constitution— Madonna of the Magnificat— 
“Old Ironsides’”—Johnson Botticelli 


‘ = Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
Teco Indian sean, —_ 33 George Washington—Stuart 
ane esaatal nates 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
The Lookout—“All’s Well”— Feeding Her Birds—Millet 


The Windmill—Ruysdael 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
The Return of the Mayflower The Grand Canal, Venice— 
—Boughton Turner 
Sir Galahad—Watts The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
Baby Stuart—-Van Dyck Return to the Farm—Troyon 
Spring—Mauve Autumn—Mauve 
The Helping Hand—Renouf The Gleaners—Millet 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet Fog Warning—Homer 
Madonna of the Chair- Holy Night—Correggio 
Raphael Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

[ Millais 


Trees— 


The Cook—Chardin The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
The Boyhood of Raleigh Harp of the Winds—Martin 
Sackville Children—Hoppner The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn Madame LeBrun and Daugb- 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds ter—Vigee-LeBrun 


CrnrKoo @X4owrFtw weKO SF SHOT ww 


RORSOORD HE eee 
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48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage The Belated Kid—W. M. 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Hunt [ Hitchcock 
Flower Holland — 
The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

Old Water Mill—Hob- 


ema 
Children of the Sea—Israels 
The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
Rembrandt 
Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 
Madonna of _the Harpies—Del 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
ane hace Raw we ae 

e essing—Chardin 

eocnne del Gran’ i penelope _. Re: _— 

aphae ques ringing Home the Newborn 

2 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- Calf——Millet 3 

The Solemn Pledge—Ufer i Rs i aamenes 

Spring— ic —Perraun 

fae Fairy Tales—Shannon 

The Spinner—Maes [meer 1 ‘oot Going to Churcb- 

. nd oughton 

A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 

Mill Pond—Inness Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

The Pictograph—Alexander Playdays in Holland—Charlet 

The Market Cart—Gainsborough A Distinguished Member of the 

Mafionne isnt Child — Fra Humane Society—Landseer 


i Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose— 
The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
Erasm ‘in 


Sargent 
us—Holbe: A Holiday—Potthast 


The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 

brandt 

The Angelus—Millet 

Children of the Shell—Murillo 

Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

The Jester—Hals 
Midicthornin- 


Avenue at 

Hobbema ye 
Children of Charles. I—Van 
The Valley Farm—Constable 
Columbus—Del Piombo 
Icebound—Metcalf 


a ao2gan on 
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Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TAKE IT ABOARD 


Every teacher wants to win. Therefore he must equip 

for the winning. Have you taken aboard a new idea 
today? Here’s one. The Mimeograph is not a machine. 
It is something much bigger than that. And no matter what 


your position, it may be the means of personal advancement 


for you. A personal thing! A factor in personal efficiency! Its 


ability to duplicate all kinds of forms, questionnaires, bulletins, 
graphs, charts, etc., by thousands in every working hour, has made 
it a world economy and a real factor in educational betterment. 
The Mimeograph is doing big work for the schools of America. It 


is doing big work for American teachers. It may be needed personal 





equipment for you. Why not let us show you how it has won for 


others? No obligation. Write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


LE 
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PRIMARY ‘SEATWORK EXERCISES 


These exercises, when completed, give the child a connected 
story lesson on communication by mail, and are meant particu- 
larly for use in the observance of St. Valentine’s Day. The pu- 
pil’s ability to read correctly and completely may be checked by 
the pictures he draws as part of each exercise. 


Juanita Cunningham 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY Eugenia Eckford 


Pictures are an especially fine way to teach history when the 
pupils make their own, first finding source material and then 
preparing a book or a frieze dealing with a particular person or 
series of events. Such an activity is discussed by Miss Eckford. 
It seems most fitting for a month so filled with birthdays of 
famous people as February. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
Making United States Money 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing is now running twenty-four hours a 
day, turning out millions of checks to 
pay every Saturday the millions of men 
hired on Civil Works projects. Checks 
are one of the kinds of money made by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
of the Treasury Department. From that 
carefully guarded gray stone, many- 
windowed building, standing between 
the new Department of Agriculture 
buildings and the towering Washington 
Monument, come all the paper money, 
all the stamps, all the Government 
bonds, all the revenue stamps for tobac- 
co, playing cards, and so on, and nearly 
all of the Government pay checks used 
in the United States. 

Here are some facts about what goes 
on in this building. 

The average amount of money made 
every day is more than $13,000,000. 

The presses must print steadily to 
replace worn-out money. The average 
life of a dollar bill is only nine months. 

If the pieces of money produced on a 
single average day were piled one on top 
of the other and stacked against the side 
of the near-by 555 '4-foot Washington 
Monument, they would make a pile as 
high as the monument and start another 
reaching half way up its side. 

Here nearly 1,000,000,000 pieces of 
money are printed every year. 

The dollar bill you spend for one 
hundred cents costs nine tenths of one 
cent to make. 

The daily average of stamps printed 
is 50,000,000. 

Look at a dollar bill. What products 
from what sources do you think went 
into its production? I doubt whether 
you can guess. ‘ 

The paper, made in Massachusetts, is 
largely cloth. It is three fourths linen 
rag pulp, mostly imported from Europe, 
and one fourth cotton rag pulp from the 
United States, India, or China. Look 
closely, and you will see the microscopic 
colored silk threads, from Japan, an ex- 
clusive feature of paper made for United 
States money. 

The face of the bill is printed in ink 
that owes its color to carbon black 
manufactured from burning natural 
gas, perhaps in Louisiana or West Vir- 
ginia. The substance of the ink, how- 
ever, is barytes, mined in Missouri. It 
is bound together by linseed oil, ob- 
tained possibly from North Dakota 
or Argentine flax. The green of the 
“greenback” is a combination of chro- 
mate of lead, from Missouri, and prus- 
sian blue, which may be obtained from 
nitrogen taken from the air by an elec- 
tric process. 

The Bureau employs two hundred ex- 
pert engravers. Fine work by them 
frustrates counterfeiters. A dollar bill is 
the product of many engravers, not one. 
The scrolls are cut into a soft steel block 
by one man, the letters by another, the 
portraits by another, and so on. 





right. A single slip ruins the entire de- 
sign. The completed block is called a 
die. It is hardened by heating and dip- 
ping in oil or brine. Now a soft steel 
roller is passed over the die under prese 
sure. The soft steel squeezes into the 
engravers cuts. As a result, the steel 
roller carries on its surface the complete 
design raised. The roller is hardened. It 
is pressed again and again on a sheet of 
steel as big as the top of a table, im- 
pressing row upon row of the original 
design. This is the plate from which 
sheets of money are printed. 

Four such plates are used on each 
press. Three men—a printer and two 
assistants—operate each press, When 
the press starts, each plate in turn passes 
under a roller that spreads ink, from a 
trough, on the plate. Next, the plate 
passes under a wiper that wipes off prac- 
tically all the ink except that in the en- 
graved lines. The printer polishes the 
plate with his bare hands. Next, an 
assistant carefully places on the plate a 
dampened sheet of money paper. The 
plate now passes under a roller, and the 
ink in the engraved lines is pressed into 
the surface of the paper. Another as- 
sistant carefully takes the sheet off the 
plate, examines it for imperfections, and 
places it face down on tissue paper. The 
next sheet he faces up and covers it with 
tissue paper. Sheets are collected in lots 
of two hundred and delivered to the 
counters in the examining section. After 
drying, the sheets are stored in the big 
vaults until it is time to print the backs. 

Money printed on both sides is still 
not ready for use. It must go to the 
sizing room where it is coated with a 
mixture of glue, water, and alum, to 
make it more resistant to the grime with 
which it comes in contact. Next, the 
sheets are placed between cardboard and 
put under heavy pressure. That is what 
makes new money flat and crisp. 

Bills are lastly run through other 
presses, which print numbers and the 
Treasury seal on them. This press also 
cuts each sheet into individual bills, 
counts the bills, and fastens them up in 
packages of one hundred notes each. 
After further checking by examiners, the 
packets are done up in packages bound 
with steel bands electrically welded. 
Then they are ready for dispatch to 
Federal Reserve banks, where they are 
issued to replace damaged bills. The old 
bills are sent to the Treasury, withdrawn 
from circulation, and macerated. 

There are five classes of paper cur- 
rency now being printed and issued, as 
follows: (1) United States notes or 
“greenbacks”; (2) Gold certificates; 
(3) Silver certificates; (4) Federal 
Reserve notes; and (5) National bank 
notes. 

Further information on the making 
of money will be found in “A Brief 
History of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing,” available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 


With extremely hard pointed tools the | D.C., at 10 cents a copy. 


engravers, aided by magnifying glasses, 
scratch” the surface of the soft steel 


EpiTor1aL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 


block. Every “scratch” must be exactly ' various Government services. 
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FREE-for your library... 








PLAY — 


. PARADE 


Retail Price $35° 








SEVEN PLAYS 
BY NOEL 


OWARD 





—If you join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club... you do not pay any fixed sum 
per year as a member, nor do you 
have to take a book every month. 


T= book offered here is an excellent example of the valuable book- 
dividends distributed among Book-of-the-Month Club members. 
We suggest that you send the coupon below for a booklet outlining the 
many things the Club is now able to do for book-readers, and explaining 
how it operates. Are you aware, for instance, that as a member you are 
never obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen by the 
judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading the judges’ 


pre-publication report about it. 


And what do you pay? Simply the 


regular retail price of such books as you decide to take. What then are 
the advantages of belonging? 

‘ They are many, and striking. First, book-dividends: for every dollar 
its members spend on books they receive back on the average over 


50% in the form of free books. 


Second, without a penny of expense, 


through the reports of the judges you are kept completely informed 


CONTENTS 


CAVALCADE 


DESIGN FOR 
LIVING 


BITTER SWEET 
PRIVATE LIVES 
HAY FEVER 
THE VORTEX 


POST MORTEMS 





about all the important new books, so that you 
can choose among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon advertising and 
hearsay. 


There are several other advantages, not 
readily measurable in money, that cannot be 
outlined here for lack of space. Surely, with- 
in the next year, the distinguished judges of 
the Club will choose as the book-of-the-month 
or recommend as alternates, at Jeast a few 
books that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. Why not— 
by joining the Club—make sure you get these, 
instead of missing them, which so often hap- 
pens; get the really substantial advantages the 
Club affords (such as the book-dividends men- 
tioned, if nothing else), and at the same time 
get a copy of PLAY PARADE, free. 


a 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 431 | 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pease send me without cost,a booklet outlining 
how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





City. 





Name | 
State. 

Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited. 
— oe ce ce ae 











This offer gives you the perfect opportunity 
to equip yourself with primary reading books 
by that widely famous author of ‘“The Child’s 
Own Way Series’’~Marjorie Hardy. And 
een, you get two workbooks absolutely 


FIRST GRADE 

THE LITTLE BOOK, 

A Preprimer, 
SALLY and BILLY, 

Easy Supplementary Primer, 48 Pgs. .20 
SALLY and BILLY in AUTUMN, 

Easy Supplementary Primer, 48 Pgs. .. 
SALLY and BILLY in WINTER, 

Easy Supplementary Primer, 48 Pgs. .20 
SALLY and BILLY in SPRING, 

Easy Supplementary Primer, 48 Pgs. .20 


48 Pgs. .20 


One ft atch 
of ahove 


and 2 Work Books 7 


PHONICS 


MY WORKBOOK in PHONICS, Part I, 
(For First Grade) 
MY WORKBOOK in PHONICS, Part ll, 
(For Second Grade) -20 
The Ideal Seatwork. Can be used with any modern read- 
ers. Presents words whole, undivided and in a meaningful 
context—the expert method 


Send for this Free Booklet 
From long observation, we have con- 
cluded that some of the most important 
factors in judging primary materials are 
often overlooked. This new booklet con- 
tains the six criteria which we feel will 


-20 


better enable you to judge ALL books 
and help guard against disappointment 
after purchase. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING CO., [] Send the free booklet 
2829 South Park Way, Chicago. [_] Send catalog 


[] Enclosed find $1.00. Send to me postpaid the 6 
books by Marjorie Hardy, and 2 workbooks FREE. 


(CD Enclosed find $ Send the books listed below. 


Name 
Address 
City 











Ob 


$1 260 to $3400 Year 


Men-Women-18 to 50 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
STEADY WORK Cept. 1249 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Many early Examinations 2 
expected £ 
Teachers have big 8 
eee 
/ 


Rush FREE list of U.S. 
Government big pay, LIFE 


ing salaries, hours,work, and 
how to get a position. 
advantage 


Mail Coupon 
TODAY 
SURE 


“ANNOUNCEMENT | 


Easy Work and Play with Numbers 
is now off the Press 
This is a brand new 3-purpose beginners’ arith- 
metic workbook 
1. Use it as a workbook in beginning arith- 
metic. 
2. Use it as a workbook in reading for the 
2nd half of the Ist year. 
8. Use it as a basal text in arithmetic. It 
will fit with almost any course of study. 
This is the only arithmetic workbook that con- 
siders reading ability and its relation to formal 
arithmetic—the only one to present the funda- 
mental space-size-time ideas of arithmetic in a 
real foundation course-—the only one to provide 
ACTIVITIES to clinch the ideas and vocabu- 
lary presented 
Send 20c for a single copy postpaid. Class orders 16¢ 
copy, postage extra. Write for complete workbook ca’ 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Danese So. Wabash Ave., hicago, Illinois 


/ Address — — 








$ 














This handsome Sterling Sih Sterling Silver 
Ring $1.25 when ordered in 
quantities of 12 or more. Al- 
so comes in one-fifth 10K. 
Gold. Send for new catalog 
— it’s FREE. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 44 Brace Avenue, No. Attleboro, Mass. 





Learnto Write. Usethe Muscograph 


Nocram wriggling finger motion. One 

Troan, amped © jegiing fogs ottna its podeses- 

{na us best epecimene from grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. 
Muscograph 


iee-40-$4.00- 
ee A 00. wanted, 
THE MUSCOGRAPH CO., Barberton, Ohio. 


JOBS. 82-page book describ- | 
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Aid of 4000 Superintendents 
Sought at Cleveland 


Those who attend the sixty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24—March 1, will find them- 
selves not only attending a convention 
but taking part in it. President Paul C. 
Stetson has reorganized convention pro- 
cedure to permit a specific assignment 
for every member. 

“One _thing is needed,” says Mr. 
Stetson, “to make this meeting success- 
ful—the active co-operation and support 
of all members of the Department of 
Superintendence. This can be given by 
work on the committees prior to the 
convention; by attendance at and par- 
ticipation in the discussions which these 
committees will have during the con- 
vention week; by attendance at the ban- 
quet Monday evening, and of course by 
membership in the Department of Su- 
perintendence.” 

The reorganization provides for seven 
general subject committees of twenty- 
five or more members = The chair- 
man of each general subject committee 
in turn selects from the twenty-five 
members of his committee the officers of 
approximately ten topic groups, which 
are to study some phase of the subject 
assigned to the general subject commit- 
tee. Each of these seventy topic groups 
consists of forty or more members. In 
this way all members of the Depart- 
ment—nearly 4,000 in number—will 
serve either on a general subject com- 
mittee or on a topic group. 

Meetings of topic groups will be held 
on the afternoons of Monday and Tues- 
day of convention week. The new ar- 
rangement will be a substitute for the 
traditional plan of dividing up the con- 
vention for discussion on the basis of 
the size of cities in which the superin- 
tendents serve. 

Each one of the seventy topic groups 
is expected to formulate a statement of 
about three hundred words summarizing 
the results of its deliberations. These 
carefully written and concise reports 
will be published in the Official Report 
of the convention. On Thursday the 
chairmen of the seven general subject 
| committees will be convention speakers. 
The seven subjects and the chairmen 
| of the general subject groups are: 


| The Administration of Teacher Train- 


ing—Edward D. Roberts, superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Comprehensive Program of Public 
Education—J. Stevens Kadesch, super- 
intendent of schools, Medford, Mass. 

Financing Public Education—Frank 





| Washington, D.C. 

Education for the New America— 
Willard E. Givens, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Public Education and Public Welfare 
|—Leslie A. Butler, superintendent of 
schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A National Outlook on Education— 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public 
—Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford, IIl. 


Although no general theme or key- 
note has been chosen for the meeting, 
President Stetson says that “an effort 
has been made to integrate the work of 

(Continued on page 5) 





W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, | 





Latta’s Book 








may return it 
Ask 


January 1934 


for Teachers 


It has been on the market for 23 years and over 200,000 
copies have been sold. It contains 352 pages 9x12 inches ang 
weighs over two pounds. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Any rural teacher, primary teacher, or mother of young 
children who uses Latta’s book thirty days and is not satisfied, 


and the price paid will be refunded. 
for our large School Supply Catalog. 











J.S.LATTA, INC 
MAILING PRICE, $200 

















Send this coupon with $1.50 and we will mail one copy 
of the eighth edition of Latta’s Book for Teachers to you. 


Send Money 
Order or Stamps 


Order from 
nearest place 


Good for 50c 
J. S. LATTA, Inc. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
$17-16th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
104 So. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 
Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 











Order February birthday pictures NOW: Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, etc. 25 for 50 cents. Size 544x8. No two alike. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Aids in t 


Ls. 


. Literature, History, Geography 





ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. 
Follow our new course in Picture Study. 


| 


each 


and Picture Study. 
For 50 or more. Postpaid. 
For 25 or more, 2250 subjects, 


A picture for 
month in the first eight grades. 


A leaflet describing one of these pictures FREE with an order 
for a TWO CENT picture of one of the subjects for each pupil in 
your class,—not less than 25in all,—if you ask forit. Order the 
set for the first month in YOUR grade NOW. 


Catalogue 


of 1600 miniature illustrations, 64 pages, for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perry Pictures @ 


Box13, Malden, Mass. 





Silver Plate .15 $1.60 PNEINYAG 
Gold Filled .35 2.50 eh oe 


hecd 





Sterl. Silver $1.65 


Rolled Gold 


i = 
Ster!. Sil. eed ° 10Kt. Gold 


10Kt.Gold «+ 
Samples loaned upon your Peder 3 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- 


livecies. CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 


Each a 
$1.25 
1.90 1.45 
3.25 2.95 


Rll 
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iver ar 0 a 
10Kt. °° 95.00 


St., New York, N. Y. 





SO 
H ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
; AGENCY : 


410 U.'S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- 


righted booklet, ““How To Apply,” etc., ete., ete., free to 
s. Every t ch needs it. 

Write today for enrollment card and information. Largest 

Teachers’ Agency im the West. We enroll only Norms! sed and 


College graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 











E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) 


ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only. Certifi- 
cation Booklet free with enrollment. 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 


32ad Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 


238 Migr. Exghange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
8thand Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bureau 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 





Allkiad) DUBLICATORS ASUPBLIES- 
Write for Folder Today! Every schoo! 
should have duplicating outfit to make 
multiple copies of anything written, drawn 
or typed —in colors, for classroom or 
school activities.Pricedas low as $3.85. 

Write PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER AND 
SUPPLY CO. 
339 Pifth Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Devt AZ 











TEACHERS Locatep,10 
THEIR ADVANTAGE and PROFIT 


By a bonded and li d agency with 
a unique, reliable and proved service. 
Photos, 50 for $1.50; work guaranteed, 
PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Rooms 4-5 Freudenstein Bldg., CLINTON, ILLINOIS 











TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN. 
Wichita, Kans. Springfield, Ohio 
Write to our nearest office. Depend 

Placement Service. Kindergarten to Kreme 








The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson, CHICAGO, ILL. We placed 50% 
more teachers in 1933 than in 1982. Write for blank. 


from fifty differ- 


FIFTY POSTAGE STAMPS So stv site 


dime. Postage 3 ts. Hel ~ is teachi: rh 3 
social seience, and Tietecw, MILLER 2ii 
singer Ave., Dayton, Ohio” 





35 cents each, $3.50 Dos. Stating afivee 
or gold plete 50 cents each, $5 Dos. 
Crtabeg shows VOC der-gme 


not 











Under Master 
Teachers 


Complete conserva- 
tory course, Piano, 
Harmony, Voice, 
Public School Music, 
Violin,Comet, Guitar, 
Trumpet, Mando a 
panies, Gegan, Resse 


ophone, Clar- 
gs amazing- 


How much do you really know about 
the Bible? Moody Bible Home Study 
Courses give inspi 

Easy, ‘ewer wy we 

‘your knowledge. 

5 minute Bible Test. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Correspondence School 
Dept. 4571, 153 institute Pi., Chicage, If, 
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dail for Higher Marks on Examinations 
&g DEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 
t satisfied, Il monthly tests, and preparation for final examina- 
tions. So low in cost each pupil may have one, 
Compiled from New York State Regents examina- 
ey tions for the past 20 years; recent papers a om 
including June 1983, Used throughout U. S. and 
Canada, 
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SLe your children learn the verses * 
the fascinat- 


itami Oregon and 
Ideal for supplementary work 
crayons or water colors. Pears 
innatural colors. 24-page book. 


free. Write for sample. 








NATIONAL COLLEGE 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege. Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery schoo] through sixth grade. 
Socialized Activities in History, Geography and Civics, 
Fine, Industrial Arts, Children’s Literature, Story 
Telling. Demonstration school, dormitory. ‘Modern 
building one block from Lake Michigan. Spring term, 
Feb. 5. Sommer 8 Begsion ons. = Catalog. 
tona DEAN BA Al4, Evanston, tt 


OF EDUCATION 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNO 
1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Veder Rapids, Iowa. 


High School Course 
Te CF: es9 You can complete 


simplified High 
} Course at ers 





























APPLICATION $ 4 .50 
30 PHOTOS 12 


Finest real photo copies, size 
214x34. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee 
} to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 

OLIVE BROS.,, Willmar, Minna. 
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ACK NUMBER 
of The INSTRUCTOR 


and all other important magazines supplied 
promptly and reasonably. Single copies, 
volumes or sets. 
Periodicals Department 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 
oso-oy2t University Ave., New York, N.Y 
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the general committees and the addresses 
to be given at the general sessions.” 
A list of speakers, and subjects of ad- 
dresses, will be given in these columns 
next month. 

The dinner referred to earlier will be 
an innovation. Scheduled for Monday 
evening, it will be open to all members 
of the Department: of Superintendence, 
their friends, and members of allied de- 
partments. It will be held in the arena 
of the Municipal Auditorium, and it is 
hoped that between three thousand and 
four thousand persons will attend. In 
addition to music and other entertain- 
ment features, there will be an address 
by Dr. Charles E. Merriam of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the subject, 
“Economy, Wise and Otherwise, in Mu- 
nicipal Government.” Another address 
is planned, but not definitely scheduled 
yet. 

Following registration on Saturday, 
February 24, with opening of exhibits at 
noon on that day, the convention will 
open Sunday afternoon with a vesper 
service, to be held in the music hall of 
the Municipal Auditorium. At this time 
an address will be given by William 
Lowe Bryan, president of the University 
of Indiana. 

The convention will be most ade- 
quately cared for in Cleveland’s great 
Auditorium, which has sixteen meeting 
halls under one roof. The exposition 
hall in this building provides ample floor 
space and every convenience and service 
required for exhibit purposes. 

The Auditorium is part of a civic 
group on the Mall, including also a new 
City Hall, the Cuyahoga County Court 
House, the Federal Building, Board of 
Education Building, and Public Library. 
These buildings will all be of interest to 
visitors, as will the new Union Terminal 
and Terminal Tower, Cleveland’s splen- 
did school system, institutions of higher 
education, and such evidences of munic- 
ipal and private enterprise as the Lake- 
side Hospital Group, Playhouse Square, 
Severance Music Hall, the Fine Arts 
Garden and Museum of Art, the Air- 
port, the lake-front Stadium, and the 
harbor development. 

Hotel accommodations are within easy 
walking distance of the Auditorium. 
For sleeping-room reservations, address 
A. H. Skean, Secretary Housing Com- 
mittee, 1604 Terminal Tower Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thrift Week Material 


Suggestions useful to teachers in plan- 
ning programs for Thrift Week, ob- 
served January 17-23, may be had from 
the National Thrift Committee (which 
heads a long list of organizations in 
sponsoring the week)—its headquar- 
ters being 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. Other aids will be sent on 
request, by Service Division, Thrift, 
Inc., 1117 Lake Street, Oak Park, IIl. 
The significance of Thrift Week is 
stressed in the New Year Greeting on 
page 9 of this issue. 


Winners in Travel Contests 


A list of the persons to whom prizes 
are being awarded for travel stories and 
essays submitted in THE INsTRUCTOR’s 
Descriptive and “Better Teacher” Travel 
Contests for 1933 will be found on 


page 56. 








You're Facing a Problem 
in 1934 | 


Your salary has not risen to keep pace with the rising 
costs of living—nor is it likely to, this year. There will 
be less money saved for emergencies than ever before. 


What can you do about those emergencies save to 
provide an extra income for yourself? It can be 
done—in the E.B.A.—by means of the plan which 
has safeguarded teachers for twenty-four years. 


Note the Completeness 

1. Pays benefits at any 

time of the year, not 

merely during your 
school term. 


2. Pays benefits for all 
diseases. 


3. Pays benefits for all 
home quarantine, 











of E. B. A. Protection : 


4. Pays for all acci- 
dents save aerial 
and submarine. 


5. Pays double indem- 
nity for accidental 
death. 


6. Pays a funeral bene- 
fit. 


MAY WE SEND YOU THIS NEW 
BOOKLET, CONTAINING FULL 


DETAILS? YOU 
OBLIGATED 


WILL NOT BE 


IN ANY WAY. 


Membership in the E. B. A. is confined solely to the 


teaching profession. 


The Association is strictly pro- 


fessional, both in management and membership. 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


of Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania 





EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please mail your new booklet to: 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





I-1-34 








Annotated English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


48 to 240 Pages Each—Printed on Good Paper and Durably 
Bound in Heavy Paper Covers—Price Given After Each Book 


All have notes and, where desirable, introduc- 
tion, biographical sketch, outlines, questions, 
critical comments, vocabulary, exercises, etc. 
As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare... 24 
Browning’s Poems, No. 11. Selected... .15 
(Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, 
Incident of the French Camp, The Lost 
Leader, Pheidippides, and others.) 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens... .18 
Courtship of Miles- Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. . _—————_ 
Cricket on the ——m The. No. 21. Dickens. 18 
Enoch Arden. No. Tennyson. a 
Evangeline. No. * Longfellow._._____ 18 
Democracy and the War. No. 67... 24 
(Seventeen notable addresses of President 
Wilson, with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance 
into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.’’) 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne... .15 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare... .24 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. — 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson... 24 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) 
Julius Caesar, No. 41. Shakespeare... .24 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott... .30 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 











Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63... .24 
(Gives practically entire the principal 
addresses from these famous debates.) 

Macbeth. No. 48. Shakespeare... 24 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 15 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shake- 
speare. —... —_ a 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29.0... .18 
(L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Corus, Lycidas.) 


Message to Garcia, “. and Other Draenccanatt 

tional Stories. No. 61... aaa 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. ‘Selected 24 
(Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The ‘Masque “of 
the Red Death, The Purloined Letter, 
Eleonora, The Fall of the House of Ush- 
er, The Assignation, and A Descent into 
the Maelstrom.) 

Silas Marner. No. 3. Eliot... 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Selected. .20 
(Contains most of the essays used in 
school work, including Rip Van Winkle 

and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 

Sohrab and Rustam. No. 15. Arnold... .15 
(Also contains The Forsaken “Merman, 
Rugby Chapel, and Self-Dependence.) 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson... 30 


(Prepared for school use. Illustrated.) 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected... 2 


COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOGUE 


We have just published a new handy-size catalogue which fully describes all of 
the Owen publications for teachers and schools, 
Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Entertainment Books; Supplementary Readers ete. 


Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


including: Helpful Books for 










































































































































































































































































































































































































owt 
Taner 
Special Offer 


rma only 


’ 


Because . BEST-TEST doesn’t 
wrinkle, curl or shrink paper... 
it can be used for either temporary 
or permanent mounting purposes 

. excess or misplaced BEST- 
TEST can be easily removed with- 
out injury to the work ... it is 
transparent, flexible end water- 
proof, 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO., 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Enclosed is $1.00 for 36 Tubes of Best-Test 
postpaid. 


Teacher's Name 


Used throughout the many branch- 
es of the Graphic Arts for over a 


decade. 
Take advantage of this very special Grats - 
offer today—mail the coupon now. . 
City — State — 








Subscribe Now for 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


(One Year $2.00—Two Years $3.00) 


and Get 
The 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


_w Only 20 Cents Additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and cover 


rey —size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with the newest ready-to- 
INSTRUCTOR use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geography, 
YEARBOOK History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 


Science, and Health. There are tests of all kinds (with 
answers)—completion tests, multiple choice tests, 
true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests—stories 
with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 full- 
page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. Provides 
for all the grades. The material is new and has not 
been previously published. 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold only in com- 
bination with The INSTRUCTOR at an additional 
= of 20 cents. Price with The INSTRUCTOR, 

1 yr., $2.20; with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs., $3.20. 


irs This Order Blank—Pay Feb. 5th If More Convenient— 
[In. Jan, 34] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 year, $2.00; for] 2 years, $3.00. 


() Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 
Send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


1933 - 1934 











[1 I am enclosing herewith. 
The above order totals §_——___ —which |] I will remit not later than Feb. 5, 1934. 


I etittnenneninmmmaenmanete 


St. or R.D. — State 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





THe Hen Tuat Kept House. For 
Ages 4-7. By Emma L. Brock. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Cloth. $1.50. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 


Tue Easy Crayon Book. By Lucille 
Ogle. Illustrations by Eileen Fox. 
Paper. 10c. The Harter Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tep AND Potty. A Typing Book for 
Younger Children. By Ralph Haefner. 
Illustrated by Eleanor Osborn Eadie. 
Paper. 117pp. $1.00. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

Winter Nicuts ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
Book of Pastimes for Everybody. By 
R. M. Abraham. [Illustrated by the 
Author. Cloth. 186pp. $1.75. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Easy Work AND Pray witH Num- 
BERS. Primary Number Work with 
Activities. By Harley W. Mitchell. 
Pictures by Nell Stolp Smock. Paper. 
80pp. 15c. Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

NrintH GraDE CoursE IN SCHOOL Op- 
PORTUNITIES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
Bulletin 77. Paper. ‘S8pp. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PicTURESQUE WorpD ORIGINS. Stories 
Revealing the Origins of English 
Words and the Ways by Which They 
Have Come into Our Language. 
Forty-five Illustrations. Cloth. 134pp. 
$1.50. G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCHOOL 
Liprary. September, 1933, Issue of 
“Leads,” Informal News Letter No. 
10 of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Paper. SOpp. 50c (in stamps). 
American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Patsy Down’s Boox. Poems and Reci- 
tations for Boys and Girls, Adaptable 
for Radio, Stage, Screen, and School. 
Compiled by Louise de Buke Dowd, 
Mother of Patsy. Illustrated with 19 
Photographs. Cloth. 128pp. $1.00. 
The Kenny Company, 3327 69th 
Street, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

THe CHARACTER EMPHASIS IN Epuca- 
tion. A Collection of Materials and 
Methods to Aid in Developing Per- 
sonality through the Program of the 
Public School. By Kenneth L. Heaton, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 425pp. 
$3.00. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 


Picture STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
Grapes. Interpretations and Colored 
Reproductions of 72 Paintings. By 
Oscar W. Neale, Instructor in Art 
History and Art Appreciation, State 
Teachers’ College, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Keratol. 373pp. Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago. 

CoyoTeE Stories. Legends of the Oka- 

nogan Indians. By Mourning Dove 

(Humishuma). Edited and Illustrat- 

ed by Heister Dean Guie, with Notes 

by L. V. McWhorter (Old Wolf), 
and a Foreword by Chief Standing 

Bear. 228pp. Keratol, $1.50; Li- 

brary Morocco, $6.50. The Caxton 





Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 








LARGE MAPS 
interesting 
sketches, Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography, 
, TITLES 
THE WORLD INDIA 
50 cents each 


January 1934 

in bold outline, 

sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 

UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


decorated with 

mapand sketches are to be colored by the pupils, 

LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY $3 
DOWN 


Not a used or rebuilt machine. ” 
brand new regulation Remington _— 

able. Simple to operate. Full set of lage with large and 
small letters. Carrying case included. Use it 10 days 
free. You get all this for only $3 down. Write today. 
Say: Tell me how I can get new portable typewriter 
= LT free trial offer for only $3 down. Reming- 

Rand Inc., Dept. M-3, Buffalo, N. Y. 











A PRACTICAL WAY TO TEACH YOUR 
PUPILS TO MAKE ELECTRICAL DEVICES 


This book is compiled upon your own 
pedagogical method of “teaching ——— 
play: practice”’. Its 96 Ps describe 
ing of 33 electrical devices... bells, 
buzzers, secret locks, signals, 
electro magnets, etc. 


A DIME FOR A SINGLE COPY. 


If you wish to ensure that all your 
pupils have this book in which is an 
illustrated description of the princi- 
ples of electricity and also of dry bat- 
teries, we will be glad to supply them at 1 to 24 copies 
10c apiece; 25 to 50 copies at 9c; 50 to 99 copies at 
8c; 100 or more at 7c apiece. Write Dept. A9, 
National Carbon Company, Inc., New York City. 














a SOVIET PERiovicars a 


We accept subscriptions to all Newspapers 
and Magazines published in the Soviet Union. 
There are Soviet Periodicals in English, 
French, German, and 23 other languages, in 
addition to the vast number of Newspapers 
and Magazines in the Russian Language. 
Amkniga Corp., Dept. B5, 258-£th a 


a” Literature on request. 











Literary Criticism and Typing Service 
Do you wish to write articles or stories for publication? 
Send your manuscript to a college teacher and writer 
for analysis and market advice. Fee: $1.00 for first 
1,000 words; 25c each additional 1,000 words. Manu- 
scripts carefully, accurately, and promptly typed, if 
desired, at 25c per 1,000 words, carbon copy included. 
JOHN H. JOLLIEF, Ph. M., Teacher-Writer, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 














Education’s Latest Development 


“The Microscope in Grades 5-6-7-8.” 
The finest of 100X microscopes with 
slides plus a complete handbook of this 
new method containing material on ine 
terest, adaptation to grades, correlation, 

projects, lesson plans, etc. Price com- 
plete $6.50. . Literature Free, 
VISUAL EDUCATION co., 
Polonia, Wis. 


The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 

and community singing. Contains 202 of the 

world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 

Durable “rope bristol’ covers, Price, 20c per 

copy, Postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ —< copy, 
id. 100 ies or more, shippe 


dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PR PREPAID. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN (coe CE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





















SEND US YOUR FILMS 


as y~y -y ~ be 
for § A 
ae oy Photo Fini ~ ae 






163 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, V: 








KODAK FILMS—SPEC!4L__ TRIAL OFFER 


YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 


MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














2a |p, A Here's 
a Queer Way 
to Learn Music! 


N?® TEACHER-no confusing details. Just a pe 
easy, home-study method. Takes only a few min- 
utes—averages only a few cents a day. Every step is 
clear as A-B-C throughout. You'll be surprised at your 
own rapid progress. From the start you are playing 
real tunes perfectly by note. Quickly learn to play any 
“jazz” or classical selection—right at home in your 
spare time. All instruments. 

FREE. Send for Free Booklet & Demonstration Les- 
son. These explain our wonderful home-study method 
Mention instrument preferred. Write today! 
hool of Music, 61 Brunswick Bidg., New York 


fendstrom, 


SECTIONAI BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by over 200,000 users. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold on approval direct . 

Write for Catalog No. I-14 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Fits any Space. 
“Always com- 
plete yet never 
shed.” 
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THE IDEAL. BOOKCASE 2° MODERN LIBRARY 








beac 






Stamp collectors and 
amateur photographers 
know NuAce Corners 
are best for mounting 
stamps, postcards, 
photos, etc. Three 
styles. “Regular” for 
cards, large snapshots, 
etc., and “Junior” for single stamps, blocks, small 
prints, etc., in 6 colors, 100 to the pkge.: Gold and 
Silver, 60 to the pkge. The new “Transparent” 
style gives full vision, 80 to the pkge. 

Any style 10c a pkge. at dealers or 56 & 10c 

stores; or send 10c for pkge. and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 13 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 


REGULAR 





Brand New tn 19? 
EWRITER 





Guaranteed by 
REMINGTON 
Sensationally new low 


and terms. 
wierd re ee 
ington Co. Send no money. 

10 Day Trial—Then 10c a Day 


Send for new literature and easy lan—only $1.00 down, then 10c 
a day. Also office models, 


sent free. Wolke ten datoennheracial money- pearance 
International Typewriter Exch., 5o5t- 16s. 13 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDI OF NURSING. _Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quart Hig 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to a ~~ or NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 








thousand Carats, or about one and one- 


i|by the Transvaal Government to King 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter 
Address all Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firrn Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold's 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





What is the legal meaning of an 
“estate upon condition” ?—Ohio. 

An estate upon condition is one that 
shall be created, enlarged, or defeated 
“upon the happening of some uncertain 
event.” The happening of this event 
determines the status of the estate, and 
it is called an estate upon condition be- 
cause the event may or may not occur. 


What king carried a stove with him 
in his travels?>—W yoming. 

It is said that Charles V, Holy Roman 
Emperor (Charles I of Spain), took a 
stove with him in traveling and that 
when he stopped for any length of time 
he had a chimney built in the house 
where he was staying. In Spain in his 
day (the sixteenth century) there were 
few houses provided with chimneys, 
and few stoves. 


What significant influence did the 
Quakers have during the American 
colonial period?—Minnesota. 

The Quakers were strong advocates 
of popular rights, the ministers being 
fearless in asserting their beliefs and 
winning converts. They exerted much 
influence against the arbitrary rule of 
royal governors and were instrumental 
in strengthening the demands of the 
people for a voice in the government. 


How large is the largest diamond that 
has ever been found?—Alabama. 

In 1905 a diamond was found in South 
Africa that weighed slightly over three 


fourth pounds. This stone was presented 


Edward VII of England. It was cut 
into smaller stones and placed in the col- 
lection of the crown jewels kept in the 
Tower of London. 


How many fiction magazines are pub- 
lished in the United States?—Missouri. 

There are more than two hundred 
fiction magazines, including general 
magazines using fiction, published in the 
United States. In addition, there are a 
large number of farm papers, education- 
al publications, juvenile publications, 
trade papers, special journals, etc., that 
use some fiction. The list of published 
periodicals has changed so rapidly during 
the time of economic disturbance that it 
is impracticable to attempt to give the 
exact number. 


What were Theodore Roosevelt's | 
views of the domestic dangers confront- 
ing America?—Rhode Island. 

Theodore Roosevelt had much to say 
on this subject at various times, The 
following quotation from an article en- 
titled “True Americanism” indicates his | 
attitude: “We enjoy exceptional advan- | 
tages, and are menaced by exceptional | 
dangers; and all signs indicate that we | 
shall either fail greatly or succeed great- | 
ly. I firmly believe that we shall suc- 
ceed; but we must not foolishly blink | 





| 


»| the dangers by which we are threatened, | 





Bivd., Chicago. 


for that is the way to fail.” 


LEARN TO BE 


Charming 


A BOOKLET 
"The Smart Point of View" 
WITHOUT COST 





ity on Charm, Personal adviser to eminent 
screen and business. 


Charm the Teacher’s Asset 


In teaching, asin all the contacts of life, success depends 
upon the impression you create—in the classroom, at board 
meetings. The ‘‘Charm-Test,’’ an interesting self-analysis 
chart will be sent on request, with the booklet, ““The Smart 
Point of View’’—to acquaint you with the effectiveness of 
Margery Wilson’s personalized training by correspondence . 
In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this 
distinguished teacher, you learn exquisite self-expression 

how to walk, talk, how to project your personality effect- 


Red MARGERY WILSON America’s author- 


women of society, 


ively—to enhance your appeal. Margery Wilson makes 


tangible the elusive elements of Charm and gives you 
poise, conversational ease, charming manners, finish, 
grace—the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the 
“Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 Fifth Avenue, 16-A, New York, N. Y. 





ART SERVICE BUREAU 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Hundreds of letters and inquiries from 
teachers receive our help and advice in 
their art problems. 

This Art Service Bureau is maintained 
for close co-operation with teachers every- 
where, in the interest of better Art. 

We welcome the opportunity to serve 
you and want you to feel that your prob- 
lem or inquiry is given the individual at- 
tention of an expert in Art Education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1975, 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of 
ARTISTA TEMPERA 
SHOW CARD COLOR 
ARTISTA WATER COLOR 
PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 
CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 














bian coffees. The caffeine is 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 





hd 





“Let’s ask Miss Wheeler’ 


Chaperon, confidante, friend . . . never worried with un- 
imaginable devilment .. . how do some teachers keep per- 
fect discipline and still become so popular? 

Nearly always, they have calm nerves. Conversely, un- 
popularity often derives from an unsuspected source... 
nerves made irritable by the caffeine in ordinary coffee. 

If your nerves are rickety, change today to Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee. Blended of finest Brazilian and Colom- 


97% removed. 


Notice your sleep, digestion, nervous condition. Notice 
how good Kaffee-Hag tastes . 
Reason? The bitter caffeine is out. Notice that you can 
drink it stronger, oftener, enjoy it more. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your money returned. 


.- actually smoother, mellower. 


1 
4 KELLOGGCOMPANY, BattleCreek, Mich. 
: Please send me a can of Kellogg's Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee (97% caffeine-free) and booklet. I en- 
; close 15¢ in stamps. (a) INN: 
t Mr. 
H Miss 
j ‘Street... : , x0 ode devansedense 
I 
a City . State. .eeeee 
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200 Inexpensive Books| 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


For Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


32 or More 
Pages in 
Each Book 
Well Printed 
on Good 
Paper 


Substantially 
Bound in 
Strong Paper 
Covers in 
Attractive 
Colors 





Less Than 
25 Copies 





Per Copy 


10¢/ 


Special Introductory Offer 


Prepaid 





a ~ od _— 8 ¢ 


ANY TWELVE BOOKS IN THIS 
LIST PREPAID FOR ONLY 


Per Copy 
Not Prepaid 


$1.00 








ORDER BY NUMBER 


Graded and Classified List of Titles 


NOTE 


above and below as to the one to which assigned. 
and fourth grades and those in the fifth and 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
airy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from_Asop 
More Fables from Alsop 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fablelend 
WATURE 
1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Piant People—ll 
80 Story of a Sunbeam 
81 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 
82 Patriotic Stories 
LITERATURE 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 


for Beginners 
245 Three Bill -Goate Gruff, and 
Py -- Old-Time Stories 
29 A Queer Little Eskimo 
34 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


vpetee AND MYTHS 
The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
86 Little Red Riding Hood 
87 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
38 _— Workers (Ani 


ee ) 
39 Little Wood Friends 


perony Ane BIOGRAPHY 
Btory of the Maytlower 

$3 oyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 

72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
152 Child's Garden of Verses- 
Stevenson 
Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter Play 
Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation Life Reader 
Fuss in a 
Four Litile 


-Tai 
Tinkle Bell an Other Stories 
The Rajnbow Fury. 
Story of Peter Rabbit 
More Stories of the Three 


Bears 
Ten Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR* 


rapt se AND MYTHS 
Lesee and Cinderella 
34 Greek 


i es 
50 Reynard the For Wise 
02 humbelina = Den 


eo 
1@ @aro 
o 


cece cetececececets RD NOt 
aco s4@enmrKoo Of oh 


ew ewooosose 


1 
146 


Stories 
289 The Snow sn The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
maryes ene INDUSTRY 
ries from the Poets 
and Fruits 











Glass 

of a Little Waterdrop 
Martha's Corner Cup- 
‘ Story of Tea 


Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
board—IT. thers of Sugar, 
a 


s Corner p- 
Story of ge. 
Currants, Honey 
Little Plant People of the 
Waterweys 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
4 Story of Washington 
of Story of Longfellow 
Story of the Pilgrims 
. i of Columbus [Party 
of the Boston Tes 
88 Children of — Northland 
Child Life in the Colonies— 


e38 the Revolution— 
1 (Ethan Allen and ,_= 
Green Morntain Bo 
Stories of the Revolut ff —II 
(Around Philadelphia) 





THIRD YEAR—Continued 


70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
ther Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 


Lryenarvuns 
Little Good 
37 Story of obinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 83rd, 4th and 6tb 
Grades) —Longfellow 
Poems Worth Knowing- 
Book I-—Primary 
The Adventures of the. Rab- 


bity Buns es 
The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH YEAR* 


mATERS ane INDUSTRY 
Story of Coal 
Story of Wheat 
Story of Cotton 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
Stories of the Stara 
Eyes and No Eyes and The 

bree Giants 


‘t BE amp st Sroennrny 


Two Shoes 


et of Daniel 
tory of inting 
ot Story of Eugene Field 
178 a of Lexington, Concord 
Bunker Hill 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
LITERATURE 
90 Fifteen Selections from 
ngfellow— {yiiage Black- 
» Children’s Hour, 
and others) 
Stories from Old Testament 
Tolmi of the Treetops 
Tara of the Tents 
Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 
56 Bolo the Cave B 
Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Hansel and Gretel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 
Legends from Many Lands 
The Ly Bugle and 
Other Stories [land 
Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu_Chen; s Little 
Chinese Girl 


FIFTH YEAR* 


eAvuns AND INDUSTRY 
Anima! Life in the Sea 
Story of = 

ba Story of Suga 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof 
fee and Cocoa) 

139 4 Nooks—II 

263 


Sky Fam 
280 Making of the orld 


ar 2RY AND eeoqnacuy 


—4 





DO et et et ee 
—PuSCODH 
NA AD AASAS-wS@ 


tory rs’ 
aed of Florence Nightin- 


fitte tories of Discovery 

Four ittle Discoverers in 

Panama [Was Young 
n Plymouth Colony 

Life in Colonial Days 

ERATURE 

King of the Golden River-. 

Ruskin 


Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


Feroes Same King Arthur 
Jacka | Ramee 
The “Child of Urbino—De la 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
hay ee 

the Back of the North 

Selection from— 


Id 

55 Fables pnd Stories 
09 Moni the G 

183 In Nature's » - * 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 = of the Forest (Rub- 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


te tere 
23 a— 


c 
aoa 


Ll al 
e=-Soe> @2O 
-eSoSC® o~ 


te 
a 
— 





The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being as well suited to the grade 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, 
nigher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these "grades. 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


HISTORY ane BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians 
Four More Great Musicians 
Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 
Story of Na ~ 7 
Story of Be 
Story of Slavery Booker ZS. 
Washington 
GEOGRAPHY 


246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 


Chinese and Their 


ac | Panama 
A Visit to Brazil 
A Visit to Hawaii 
LfTeRaTues 
Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
if Rip Van inkle—Irving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-— 
Irving 
22 and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples—Haw 
thorne 
120 Ten_ Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’'s 
-® Be Skeleton in 
Armo’ 


The Pied Fi iper of Hamelin 
and Other Poems—Browning 
The Gelsen Fleece—Haw- 


122 
211 
thorn 


225 Tennyson's P ‘oems—Sel, 

226 A Child’s Dream of a Star. 
and Other Stories—Dickens 

258 Pilgrim's pecazess as 

264 554 of Don Qui 

277 Thrift Stores, Benjamin 
Franklin an thers 

284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. 

from Dickens) 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 
13 The Courtship of 
Standish~ Longfellow 
14 | —— ne eteaee 
is now 
20 The Great, phy Face, Rill 
the Town Pump- 
lawthorne 
125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
a = of King Arthur, as 
by Tennyson 
The we Without a Coun- 
J— 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the Sketch 
Book—Irving 
Lamb's Tales from_ Shake- 
speare—Part I—(Tempest, 
erchant of Venice, Mac- 


The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book III—Grammar 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Part 


Miles 





149 


n urch 
Story of ba es (Con- 
densed ) —Chi 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
The Last of Mohicans 
(Cond, from Coo 
Twist 
ckens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
(Con- 


Unele Tom's 
eeeneed from Foxe) 

(Condensed from ay 

316 Lamb's les from Shake- 

speare— Part II—(Hamlet, 

Midsummer Night's Dream) 


NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LrraRateas 
17 och Arden—Tennyso: 
ision of Sir Launtal-Lowell 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
urns [smith 
The Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the ee 


3 
6 
er. eri 
7 Gray’s Elegy and Other 
0 Bunker Hill , a wo 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration— Wereter 
153 Priso of — and 
156 Edgar Allan Poe Biography 
gar an iograp’ 
and Selected Poems 
158 Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dresses and yuset Inaugural 
236 a wing— 
k IV a 
805 Wee Willie Winkien Kipling 
* See note at beginning of list. 
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Poems ‘Wort 
Roo 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Publishers Have Faith 


The publishing of books is not an ac- 
tivity that is scattered throughout the 
world. Of the fifty-four nations ad- 
dressed by the President of the United 
States in the cause of International 
Peace, a decided majority are relative- 
'ly bookless. A publisher might estab- 

lish himself in such regions, but his 
prosperity would be analogous to that of 
a manufacturer who tried to sell re- 
| frigerators to the Eskimos. The use of 
| books, and consequently the business of 
| publishing, is concentrated (though not 
confined) in four great nations of the 
earth—the United States, England, 
France, and Germany. 

Within recent months American pub- 
lishers have rubbed their eyes and 
wondered whether some Aladdin’s trick 
had not placed their business in Kam- 

_chatka. People neither eat nor wear 
books, hence when there seems to be 
only enough for the body the mind may 
go hungry. The impoverishment may 
be either actual or psychological, but the 
‘result is the same. The book business 
has had—or is having—a record “low.” 
| Yet publishers still have faith! 

Publishers have faith in American 
authors. Stories they have told in the 
| past—brave, dramatic, scholarly—have 
_interested and instructed the American 
| public. Editors of dignity still encour- 
age writers of quality in the belief that 
| culture is not dying in the land. 

The faith of publishers should be a 
challenge to enlightened America. Un- 
| less educated citizens are resigned to a 
“Dark Age” of culture in our land, 
they should not forsake books. First, 
the use of textbooks in the schools 








‘| should not be hysterically curtailed; ex- 


_amples of large classes taught with but 
one book in the teacher’s hands, or of 
students supplied with arithmetics and 
grammars having backs off and the first 
and last twenty pages gone, are all too 
frequent in grades both high and low. 
The effect on the children is harmful 
out of all proportion to the economy. 
Second, school libraries should bear only 
their proportion of budgetary restric- 
tion. A literate generation is not to be 
produced on a starvation diet of books. 

Publishers have faith that educated 
Americans desire culture, that American 
parents love their children too well and 
wisely to sanction long any shortage of 
quality or quantity in the books they 
|use, that thoughtful Americans appre- 
ciate their resources in scholarship. In 
this faith they have carried on through 
/many months of financial jeopardy. 
Their resources are not inexhaustible. In 
the alliance of schools and publishers for 
the cause of enlightenment there must 
be no default of either.—H.A.W., 
Peabody Journal of Education. 


A Primary Number Book 


On the assumption that proper vo- 
cabulary drill in the earlier grades would 
enable children to understand the terms 
used in number problems and so prevent 
later difficulties, Harley W. Mitchell has 
prepared a preliminary book on number 
designed to teach quantitative relation- 
ships and help children to express them- 
selves accurately. It is called Easy 
Work and Play with Numbers. Besides 
the requisite vocabulary drill, it provides 
simple and interesting activities requir- 
ing 2 minimum of supervision and giv- 
ing practice in comprehension, retention, 
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organization, and pictorial association. 
Included is a carefully selected vocab- 
ulary of 149 words dealing with num- 
ber. The book is listed this month in 
our column “The New Books.” 


Pupils Visit Art Museum 


About 500 members of the School Art 
League, which is made up of children 
from the New York public schools, vis- 
ited The Museum of Modern Art one 
Saturday morning recently to see the 
Exhibition of European Modern Art. 





Pm aT THE MusEUM OF MODERN ArT 


The School Art League is a link that 
connects the art work done in the class- 
rooms of the public schools with the 
broader fields of art that may be en- 
joyed in the museums and art galleries of 
New York City. The League’s address 
is 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A Book of Recitations 


Among the young entertainers who 
are identified. with the radio feature 
known as “The Children’s Hour,” 
Patsy Dowd has won a place in the 
affections of legions of “fans.” Poems 
and a few prose recitations that are fa- 
vorites of Patsy’s, and some verses about 
her, have been collected in a neat little 
volume by her mother, Mrs. Louise 
de Buke Dowd, under the title Patsy 
Dowd’s Book. The contents offer excel- 
lent material for recitations by primary 
school children. The book is illustrated 
with a number of photographs of boys 
and girls on the “Children’s Hour” and 
“Lady Next Door” programs, and of 
adults identified with the groups. The 
captions list the achievements of the 
young singers, instrumentalists, and ac- 
tors. Further information on Patsy 
Dowd’s Book appears in our “New 
Books” column this month. 


For club groups interested in child 
study and for parents who wish to have 
a better understanding of and cioser re- 
lation with their children, the Ameri- 
can Library Association has published 
a study outline on The Preschool Child. 
It was prepared to accompany a read- 
ing course, The Young Child, which 
was issued some time ago. The reading 
course is by Bird T. Baldwin, the study 
program by Grace E. Crum. 


Three prizes offered in an announce- 
ment in our September issue have been 
awarded as follows, according to word 
received from Koh-I-Noor Pencil Com- 
pany, Inc., New York: Ist, Miss Lorene 
Pearson, 703 South 13th Street, Laramie, 
Wyo.; 2nd, Alexander Murray, P. O. 
Box 254, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 3rd, Henry 
A. Schillinger, 1077 DeKalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE INS TRUCTOR’S 


NEW YEAR GREETING 


* 


HE coming of a new year serves as a 
challenge to each of us, offering as it 
does a fresh page upon which we may 
write. Perhaps one of the most im- 

portant things which will concern us is the 
subject of thrift in its various aspects. 

National Thrift Week, which will have its 
seventeenth celebration this year, opens, as usu- 
al, on Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, January 
17. Many organizations co-operate in this ob- 
servance, for which there has been developed, 
from the teachings and example of Benjamin 
Franklin, a ten-point financial creed. Leading 
economists consider these points essential in a 
general thrift program. They are: Work and 
Earn; Study and Learn; Make and Use a 
Budget; Have a Savings Account; Own Life 
Insurance; Own Your Home; Make a Will; 
Invest in Safe Securities; Pay Bills Promptly; 
Share with Others. 

In his “call” for the celebration of National 
Thrift Week this year, the honorary chair- 
man of the national committee, Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, says: 

“T urge every organization, nationally and in 
its local units, to participate in the observance 
of National Thrift Week, and especially to 
direct greater effort toward the cultivation of 
thrift habits among the boys and girls of our 
land, so that the oncoming generation will be 
prepared for the responsibilities of business, 
civic, and domestic life.” 


° 


Many are the benefits to be derived from a 
well planned classroom program for the cele- 
bration of Thrift Week. Not the least impor- 
tant is that it focuses special attention upon 
Benjamin Franklin himself. 

Franklin was a sage writer, a philosopher, 
statesman, and diplomat. A man of great abil- 
ity, who won his spurs by his own efforts, he 
made many important contributions to our 
present-day life. Although his major achieve- 
ments are well known, the majority of peo- 
ple may not realize that, among his various 
accomplishments, he founded the first circulat- 
ing library in America, he was responsible for 


the establishment of the United States Weather 


Bureau, he helped to organize the first fire in- 
surance company in America, he was the origi- 
nator of the modern science of ventilation, he 
is said to have been the first person to suggest 
daylight saving, he invented and made the first 
mangle for ironing clothes, and he organized 
our postal system and served as our first post- 
master general. 

Boys and girls cannot help but be more in- 
terested in the wisdom of Franklin when some 
of these practical contributions to their own 
well-being are pointed out. The life story of 
few other people will have a more stimulating 
effect upon those who read it. 


% 


When considering the subject of thrift, it is 
well to think of its relation to time as well as to 
money. Let us turn to Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac to see what Franklin says on the subject: 
“Methinks I hear some of you say, ‘Must a man 
afford himself no leisure?’ I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard says: Employ thy 
time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and, 
since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour. Leisure is time for doing some- 
thing useful; this leisure the diligent man will 
obtain, but the lazy man never. Lost time is 
never found again, and what we call time 
enough always proves little enough. He that 
riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while laziness 
travels so slowly that Poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy business, let not that drive 
thee; and Early to bed and early to rise, makes 
a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


% 


We hope that you will find in the pages of 
this issue of THE INsTRUCTOR sufficient mate- 
rial to help you plan a suitable program for 
your celebration of Thrift Week. In the words 
of Poor Richard, “We are, as ever, thine to 
serve thee.” Our best wishes to you for 1934. 


MANAGING EpITorR 
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“With GRANDMA’ —WALTER MACEWEN 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor or Art, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WitmMIncTON, DELAWARE 


AVE you ever taken your 
doll or your little dog and 
gone to visit Grandmother? 

Wasn’t it fun? Somehow grand- 
mothers seem to know what children 
like to do, what stories they like to 
hear, and what they like to eat. 

The child that we see in the picture 
is a little Dutch girl. 
Holland. Perhaps she has come to 
Grandmother’s house for a visit, or 
perhaps Mother and Father have gone 
to market, and have left her to keep 
Grandmother company. 

Whatever it is, we know that the 
artist wanted to tell us about the little 
Dutch girl visiting her grandmother. 
She is sitting up very straight. Her 
feet do not touch the floor. She has 
her best baby doll with her. It is a 
beautiful doll, and she will take good 
care of it. 

When I look at this picture I like 
to think that the artist has painted the 


QUESTIONS 


How can we tell that this is a little 
Dutch girl? 

What is most important in the pic- 
ture? How does the artist tell us 
this? Is the grandmother interested 
in her grandchild? In what other 
way might they have been posed? 

Why did the artist make the child’s 
face and cap the lightest part of the 
picture? Why did he repeat these 
colors in the doll’s dress and face and 
in the wooden shoes? 

Do you like the quiet colors that 
the artist used? Why do you suppose 
he used so much brown and gray, 
with only a little red and green-blue? 


She lives in ° 


THE PICTURE 


picture of a little Duteh girl that I 
know. Her name is Letty Voute. 
I pretend that it is Letty who is vis- 
iting her grandmother, Vrow Voute. 
Vrow Voute lives in a little cottage 
that stands near one of the canals in 
Amsterdam. In the spring there are 
many tulips in her garden. There are 
some ducks, and a big dog. Letty 
likes the big dog. He draws the milk 
cart through the streets. Sometimes 
Letty rides in the milk cart. 

I also like to think about the care- 
ful way in which the artist worked 
when he was painting the picture. 
He wanted us to see the little girl 
first, so he gave her the most impor- 
tant place in the picture. Her pink 
and white face, golden hair, and 
white cap all stand out against the 
dark wall and chair. These light 
tones are echoed in the doll and the 
wooden shoes. What a rich contrast 
the red table cover makes with the 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: Private COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


EW of the facts concerning the life of 
Walter MacEwen are known, but his 
contributions to both American and Euro- 
pean art museums and galleries and his nu- 
merous awards have been recorded. Born 
in Chicago, Illinois, in 1860, and a student 
in Paris under Robert-Fleury and Cormon, 
MacEwen was making a place for himself in 
the art world as early as 1886. It was then 
that he received honorable mention at the 
Salon, in Paris. 
In 1889, at the Paris Exposition, he won 
a silver medal; and in 1891, a gold medal, 
at Berlin. Both in Philadelphia at the Acad- 
emy (1902), and in St. Louis at the Exposi- 
tion (1904), awards of distinction were given 
him. He is a member of the National Acad- 
emy, of the Paris Society of American 
Painters, and of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 
Among MacEwen’s best-known works in 
America are the following “The Judgment of 
(Continued on page $5) 


dull gray-browns of the little girl’s 
and the grandmother’s dresses. The 
shade of the grandmother’s sleeve 
helps to make the coloring more in- 
teresting. 

Artists like to paint pictures of 
mothers and their babies and of 
grandmothers with their grandchil- 
dren. MacEwen selected a little 
Dutch girl because he lived in Holland 
for a number of years, and learned to 
like the people very much. Many of 
his best paintings are about them. He 
knew that we do well the things that 
we know best and love. He painted 
several pictures of children. They are 
very real, and we feel that they might 
come to life any minute and join us 
in our play. 

That is the way we feel about this 
little girl. She is sitting very quietly 
now, but after a while she will slip 
down from her chair and perhaps 
start playing house with her doll. 


ACTIVITIES 


Find all the things in the picture 
that tell us about the little girl and 
her grandmother. 

Suppose you are going to paint a 
picture of a mother and her baby. 
You want one of them to be the most 
important thing in the picture. How 
would you show this? 

List all the things you like to do 
when you go to Grandmother’s. Make 
a picture of some of these things. 

If Grandmother or Grandfather 
has taught you something new, you 
might share it with the class. 

Make up a play about “When We 
Go to Grandmother’s.” 
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PuysicAL ACTIVITIES IN RURAL SCHOOLS—PART II 


By KATHERINE B. PEAVY anv G DARWIN PEAVY 


UPERVISING _ out-of-door play 
when the weather is fine is com- 
paratively easy, but planning in- 
door activities when it is raining or 

the thermometer is below zero is quite an- 
other matter, especially when the room is 
already overcrowded and there is no shel- 
tered place to play. It is true that every 
rural school should have an adequate play 
shed, but since many schools have not, the 
teacher must do the best she can in super- 
vising play in the schoolroom. 


eS 
INpDooR ACTIVITIES 


There are a number of activities that 
may be used successfully indoors which 
are interesting and provide a certain 
amount of exercise. Marching has long 
been an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of a physical education program, not 
only because it is enjoyed by most children 
but because it is a most economical meth- 
od of handling children in groups. It has 
a tendency to increase the quickness of 
response and to build alertness. In rural 
schools, the children may march to a pho- 


> - 
~~ 


F YOUR schoolroom seems 
too small to carry on satis- 
factory physical activities, let 
Mr. and Mrs. Peavy, experi- 
enced playground workers, help 
you solve your problem. The 
music below will be useful with 
some of the games and exercises 
which are described. 


i. 
. > 








nograph or radio, or to a march played on 
a drum or other instrument. They may 
march up and down the aisles and through 
the hall—on their toes, arms over the 
head, lifting the feet high, touching the 


toes at alternate steps, or with hands 


grasping the ankles. They may also play 
Follow the Leader while marching, and be 
permitted to execute various contortions. 

Rope skipping is an easily directed in- 
door activity. If the school is very small, 
the pupils might line up, each with an in- 
dividual skipping rope, and take turns 
skipping in the space available. 


Musical Chairs, similar to Going to 
Jerusalem, will provide much fun and 
considerable exercise. Have one less seat 
turned down than there are players. The 
pupils march up and down the aisles until 
the music stops; then everyone scrambles 
for a seat. As each player is eliminated a 
seat is turned up. 

There are a number of simple relay 
games that may be played in a small space 
or sitting down. Erasers, clothespins, 
balls, spoons, or other small objects may be 
passed over the heads, under seats, or 
around the desks; or the objects may be 
passed merely from hand to hand down 
the line, the pupils lining up in one aisle 
and using another for running. An in- 
door baseball or soccer ball may be used in 
relays. Variations may be invented. 

Simon Says is a good indoor game. In- 
stead of saying “thumbs up, etc.,” the 
teacher goes through simple calisthenic 
exercises. The game cannot be used often, 
however, since the pupils soon tire of it. 
Other good games are Fruit Basket, Ring 
Toss, and Hide the Thimble. 

(Continued on page 62) 


WE Go MARCHING ALONG! 


Spirited 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 
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NE morning a 

number of chil- 

dren had collect- 

ed around Ann, 
who was displaying a wrist 
watch which she had re- 
ceived for her birthday. 
She announced to her play- 
mates that she could tell 
time. Deciding that this 
was the psychological mo- 
ment to teach the class 
about time, I abandoned 
my opening-exercise plans 
that morning for informal 
conversation. We sang 
“Happy Birthday” to 
Ann and had her choose 
something to do. She 
showed her watch to the 
class, and told about her 
surprise, ending her story 
with, “I can tell time on my 
new watch. Can you tell 
time?” Three children who 





FOR JANUARY 


URRENT primary material and 
other useful features in the 
magazine are summarized below. 
2 
Arithmetic— 

In addition to the seatwork ex- 
ercises on page 22, there are two 
Help-One-Another items, and, on 
this page and page 19, number ex- 
periences related to telling time. 


& 


Art and Handcraft— 

See Miss Eckford’s two articles; 
Miss Todd’s double-page feature, 
the Picture Section, the window 
decoration, also pages 15, 17, 20, 
27, and a Help-One-Another item. 


cd 


Elementary Science— 

Mr. Persing’s tests and Miss 
Ferguson’s unit offer seasonal mate- 
rial. There are also two short 
articles on page 21, and a Help- 
One-Another Club item. 


“ 


Geography— 

There are the units on this page 
and on page 28, the tests, page 16, 
the article, page 17, the exercise, 
page 18, and Plates II to VIII. 


“= 
Health and Physical Education— 


Pages 13 and 42 and a Help-One- 


Another item contain helpful ideas 
on these topics. 


History and Civics— 

For history, use Miss Ferguson’s 
and Miss Tucker’s units. Adapt 
the ideas suggested by the hand- 
work article, page 15, and the seat- 
work exercises, page 22, for class 
discussion in citizenship. 


> 


Language and Reading— 

A language activity is discussed 
in a short article on page 21. Miss 
Cunningham’s stories and seat- 
work exercises afford good reading 
materials, and there is also a Help- 
One-Another Club item. 


° 


Music and Program Material— 

The march on page 13 may be 
used in connection with physical 
activities or as a march at dismissal. 
A thrift song appears on pages 18 
and 19, together with a game- 
play, verse, and an exercise having 
special music. 


“ 


Seatwork and Tests— 

Thrift is the subject of Miss 
Cunningham’s seatwork exercises. 
Mr. Persing contributes a page of 
tests, and reading tests are included 
in the stories on page 26. 


& 
Units of Work— 
For a unit on telling time, see 


the one on this page, and for a 
transportation unit, see page 28. 











LEARNING TO TELL TIME 


Following is the story 
which they wrote: 

The clock tells me to get up 
at 7:30 oclock. I get up as 
soon as Mother calls me. I am 
training my muscles to form 
good habits. 

I eat breakfast at 7:50 
o'clock. I should eat some 
fruit and a cereal, and drink 
a glass of milk. 

I leave for school at 8:15 
o'clock. The tardy bell rings 
at 8:30. I should stay out- 
doors until the first bell. 

School is dismissed at 11:45 
o'clock. I go home for lunch. 
School begins at 1:15. I stay 
outdoors until the first bell 
rings. 

I have dinner at 6:00 
o'clock. I eat a vegetable and 
drink milk. I rest, read, or 
play until 8:15. 

I go to bed at 8:30 o'clock. 
I sleep with my windows open. 
I sleep at least ten hours. 


had watches said they could. 
Others knew the hour and 
half hour, but the major- 
ity could not tell time. 

James, a rather indolent boy, asked 
“Why should I learn to tell time? I don’t 
have a watch.” Immediately he was an- 
swered with, “Don’t you look at the clock 
at home and at school?” 

“See whether each of you can think of 
some reason why you should like to be able 
to tell time. I shall write the reasons on 
the blackboard,” I said to the class. Some 
of the reasons given were: 

To use a watch or clock. 

To know when to start to school. 

To know when to go to bed. 

To know how long it is until recess. 

To know how long to study my reading. 

To practice time tests in reading and 
arithmetic. 

To race the clock when I dress. 

To be able to tell Mother what time it 
is when she cannot see the clock. 


By LEONA FERGUSON 


TEACHER, Parmary Grapes, CAMPBELL SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


The children had a purpose for their 
work, and were very much interested 
when, at arithmetic period, I brought out 
a large cardboard clock. After we had 
learned about the hour hand and the min- 
ute hand, the children gave sentences ex- 
pressing time, and turned the hands of the 
clock to indicate the hour mentioned, as: 

At seven o’clock I eat my breakfast. 

At nine o’clock I am in school. 

After the minutes were taught, togeth- 
er with various ways of designating the 
same time, as 8:45, fifteen minutes of nine, 
or a quarter of nine, we made booklets 
called “The Clock’s Story.” The story 
was written on the blackboard, with 
blanks for the time. ‘The children copied 
the story, filled in the blanks, made clock- 
faces and hands, and pasted the hands to 
point to the correct time. 


One morning Melvin 
brought a sundial and told 
how it was used to tell time. 
He also brought a compass 
to see that the dial’s gnomon pointed due 
north. We placed the sundial in the yard 
and watched the shadows at the morning 
recess and at noon. 

Elmyra told the class about a clock. that 
she had seen which told the day and the 
month. The children became so interested 
in these stories that I began a search for 
books and pictures containing stories of 
clocks and ways of telling time. [See 
bibliography. ] 

We decided to prepare another booklet, 
on “Time.” In order to economize on 
construction paper, we wrote the stories 
on the backs of the pages of the booklet, 
“The Clock’s Story.” - Each child worked 
out a design for the cover page. 

The children read stories, studied pic- 


tures, and asked many questions at home. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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MAKING CLOCKS 


By ALIEDA M. BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


N THE making of kitchen clocks, 

a use for paper plates in the art 

room was found by Mrs. Kathryn 

Hubbard, teacher of art in Lytton 
School, Palo Alto. Those shown here, 
made in the second grade and used as a 
classroom border, were a lesson in design, 
with special stress placed upon measure- 
ment and spacing. 

From a list of suggested topics written 
on the blackboard the children made a 
number of design motifs. The best of these 
were selected and were drawn free-hand 
around the edge of the paper plates. 

The numerals and hands of the clocks 
were drawn on thin white paper cut the 
size of the bottom of the plates and then 
pasted to them. 

The real thrill for the children came 
when they were ready to attach to their 
clocks the colored yarn and pine cones 
which were used as pendulums. 

Because of its novelty, this art lesson is 
of interest to the class; and the material is 
most inexpensive. A correlated lesson on 
teaching children how to tell time may be 
developed in connection with the making 
of the clocks. 
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PRIMARY TESTS ON WEATHER 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT PRoresson OF Natural ScIENCE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERsITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE WIND 


I. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully, If it is true, write T beside the 
number, If it is false, write F. 
. We can feel the wind. 
. We can see the wind. 
. Wind is air that is moving. 
. The wind helps to make us cold. 
§. We can often hear the wind when it 
is blowing. 
6. Wind helps to make the weather. 
7. In winter the wind is very cold in 
the southern states. 
8. In winter the wind carries the snow 
and makes great piles of it. 
9. The cold winter winds often make it 
hard to heat our homes. 


II. Draw a line under the right answer. 
1. When is the wind usually the cold- 
est? (in summer, in winter, in spring, in 
autumn) 
2. Where is the wind often the coldest? 
(in the southern states, in the mountains) 
3. Do the winds always help us? (yes, 
no) 
4. Do warm winds help to make the 
weather warmer? (yes, no) 
§. Does the wind always blow very 
strongly? (yes, no) 
“ 
SNOW AND IcE 


I. You will find below some groups of 
words telling about different things. Be- 
low the groups of words are the names of 
the things which they tell about. Write 
the correct name beside each number. 

1. Water from the air which freezes on 
our windows in winter. 

2. Something made of very, very small 
raindrops. 

3. Something made when the water in 
the air is cooled to freezing. 

4, Water which freezes in the lakes and 
rivers. 

5. Masses of ice slowly moving down 
the mountain side. 


ice cloud 
glacier frost 
snowflakes 


II. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
-carefully. If it is true, write T beside the 
number. If it is false, write F. 

1. Ice freezes on rivers in winter. 

2. Ice melts when the weather gets 
warmer. 

3. Winters are very cold in the North. 











robs 
EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 
PLAYING IN THE SNOW 


4. The winter days in the southern 
states are as cold as in the northern states. 

5. The rain sometimes changes to a coat 
of ice on the trees in winter. 

6. The weather is very cold in the high 
mountains in winter. 

7. In the northern states there is ice on 
the rivers and lakes in winter. 

8. Children in the northern states have 
fun skating on the ice. 

9. The winter months are September, 
October, and- November. 

10. The days are always cold in winter. 

11. The days are very cold in winter in 
California. 

12. The winter days are very cold in 
Florida. 

13. One often sees frost on the windows 
in winter. 

14. In winter, water in the air often 
changes to snowflakes. 

15. Snow is very deep in all parts of the 
United States in winter. ; 

16. Snowflakes are all the same size. 

17. Sometimes there are snowstorms in 
the high mountains in summer. 

18. In the southern states snow often 
makes it hard for trains to travel. 

19. Glaciers are made of ice. 

20. Some high mountains have glaciers 
on them. 

21. Snow helps to make glaciers. 


THERMOMETERS 


I. Draw a line under the right answer. 

1. What do people use to tell how warm 
it is? (barometer, thermometer) 

2. What is the red material inside the 
glass tubes of some thermometers? (wa- 
ter, alcohol, iron) 

3. What is the silvery material inside 
the tubes of some kinds of thermometers? 
(alcohol, water, mercury) 

4, What makes the red material go up 
in the thermometer tube? (heat makes it 
larger, it becomes smaller, it changes 
color) 

5. What do the small lines on the ther- 
mometer mark? (inches, degrees, feet) 

6. On a Fahrenheit thermometer what 
is the freezing point? (46°, 32°, 0°, 16°) 

7. How warm should we keep our 
schoolroom? (50°, 60°, 70°, 80°) 

8. How high must a thermometer be 
able to register if we wish to use it in boil- 
ing water? (60°, 70°, 100°, 212°) 


II. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write 'T beside the 
number, If it is false, write F. 

1. Thermometers all have the same ma- 
terial in the glass tube. 

2. When mercury in a thermometer 
gets warmer it becomes larger. 

3. The red liquid in a thermometer goes 
down because the material gets smaller. 

4. The temperature is usually the same 
for all the states in January. 

5. The temperature is occasionally as 
low as 40 degrees below zero in some parts 
of the northern states. 

6. In some southern states the temper- 
ature is not often so low as freezing. 


% 
THE CLoups 


Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write 'T beside the 
number. If it is false, write F. 

1. Some clouds travel very fast. 

2. Clouds are always moving very fast. 

3. Clouds are sometimes so low that 
they hit the sides of hills. 

4. Clouds often are blue like the sky. 

5. Some clouds are white. 

6. The raindrops come from the clouds. 

7. Clouds make the sky look blue. 

8. There are very, very small raindrops 
in che clouds. 

9. Some clouds look black. 


10. In winter, clouds often are gray. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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am ART THROUGH THE WEEK 
the 
Neils By MARGARET E. DENNIS 
: TRAVELING TEACHER OF ART, PuBLic ScHooLs, DELAWARE | 
iside 
aed ART of the work in grade one in- pertaining to Monday. To most of them, boating, fishing, playing in the sand, and | 
. cludes learning the names of the Monday meant wash day. Tuesday was so on. 
we. days of the week in their order. illustrated by showing people ironing. Ideas for each picture were discussed 
nape : I found that this became simpli- Wednesday seemed to mean to most of by the class before work was begun. As 
fied and more interesting when it was cor- the children a day for sewing and mend- __ before, the children selected the best pic- 
=e related with art work. ing. Thursday was baking day and Fri- ture of each group for their frieze. The 
-t) After class discussions, the name, Mon- day was the day for cleaning. Saturday children whose pictures were not selected 
wT day, was impressed upon the children by was illustrated by many versions of mar- helped with the borders and lettering, sO 
6°) having them make drawings of activities ket day, and Sunday, by a church parade. the entire class had a part in the project. 
eke The children became intensely inter- 
—— - , ested in seeing what different aspects of , 
» the : th these week days they could show in their a 
soil >%| ~=ipictures, such as the hole in the Wednesday 
: , as mending picture. Their large-figure 
ie ee - 5 drawings, full of action, improved great- 
and ‘ 7 ha-  aRe Oe ly, as did their ideas of space-filling. 
once = 2 RT 4 “ee When the series of pictures was finished, 
the | : ities ~| the best illustration for each day was 
Eee ise es "| chosen by the class. These were then put 
ma- | hes ts = together in a long frieze, which proved to 
a Sa ie be very decorative. 
eter , eae uta The plan was so successful, both as an 
| | ‘ aid in learning the days of the week and 
Z0es ar — = — their sequence and as a motivation for 
r. creative art work, that the teachers and 
ame pupils were eager to repeat the idea when 
the time came to study the four seasons. 
r as In this case even more was involved, since 
arts the children wished to express the spirit of 
each season in their pictures—the gay 
er- softness of spring, the hot sunniness of 
summer, the splendid colors of autumn, 
the frosty blue of winter. 
Without crowding, as many typical 
activities of the season as possible were put 
and into each picture. For example, the sea- 
nce shore was chosen as a typical setting for 2 wrod @ - 
the summer picture, with people swimming, Frac ' VE 
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The New Year 


By Marie Seaton 


An EXERCISE FOR GRADES 1 AND 2 

(The purpose of this dramatization is 
to teach the division of the year into sea- 
sons, months, and so on, and to afford drill 
on the spelling of each. Characters wear 
caps of brown paper, those for the sea- 
sons having seasonal decorations.) 

The characters are Year, Seasons, 
Months, Week, Days of the Week, Hour, 
Minute, Second. The teacher, who takes 
the part of the Year, is the leader. 


THE DRAMATIZATION 


YEAR—I am the New Year—1934. I 
have four seasons. These are spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. 

(As soon as the first season is named, 
Spring stands, repeats his name, spells it, 
and then takes his place at the front of the 
room, on one side. The other Seasons, in 
turn, do the same. When all are in place 
they sing the following stanzas to the mu- 
sic in the next column.) 


SONG OF THE SEASONS 


We're the seasons of the year; 

All the seasons now are here— 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring; 
We're the seasons—hear us sing. 


Spend pen - nies for some can- dy or an 


Here a nick-el, there a 


nick - el, 
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Spring comes with the birds and flowers, 
Summer with its sunny hours, 

Autumn brings us fruit that’s nice, 
Winter brings us snow and ice. 


Spring is dressed in velvet green, 
Summer’s wreathed just like a queen, 
Autumn likes gold, red, and brown, 
Winter wears a snowy gown. 


We're the sea-sons of the year; 


Sum - mer, au-tumn, win - ter, spring; 


now are here— 


All the 
We're the 


sea-sons 


sea-sons—hear us sing. 
YEAR—I have twelve months. (Says 

them. As each month is named, the child 

representing it stands, repeats the word, 

spells it, and takes his place at the front of 

the room, facing the class. When the 

Months are all in line they sing the follow- 

ing stanza to the tune of the chorus of 

“Marching through Georgia.’’) 

Oh, let us sing, for happy Months are we; 

Oh, let us sing, as happy as can be: 

We’re the months that make a year, the 

twelve months of the year, 
We are the months of the year. 


YEAR—Each season has three months. 
The spring months are March, April, and 
May. 

(Spring, followed by the spring Months, 
goes to the back of the room, comes up the 
first aisle, and stops, facing front.) 

YEAR—The summer months are June, 
July, and August. 

(Summer, followed by the summer 
Months, repeats action above, stopping in 
second aisle.) 

(Continued on page 58) 


START SAVING! 


ice - cream cone, 


And soon you'll have no mon-ey you can 


soon they’re spent, And next you know you find your - self with - out one cent. 


A Live Snow Man 


By Leonie Hunter 


See the snowflakes, large and white, 
All around they fall, 

Covering housetops, trees, and shrubs, 
Ground, and paths, and all. 


If perhaps I stand here still 
As a small boy can, 

Snow will cover me until 
I am a live snow man! 


Trucks 
By Evelyn Alyea 


The trucks come rattling down the street, 
Carrying sand and stones and peat, 

And barrels of apples 

And crates of chicks, 

Bags of cement and loads of bricks, 
And poles and pipes and coal and wood. 


I’d be a driver if I could; 
And Id come clattering 
Past my door, 

And dump my sand, 
And go for more! 


The Lonely Dime 
By Frances Gorman Risser 
Three shiny silver dimes 


In a pocket blue— 


One paid for candy canes, 
Then there were two! 


Two jingly-jangly dimes 
Lonely for their brother— 


One paid for ice-cream cones, . 
Leaving the other! 


One lonesome silver dime, 
Into a bank popped he— 


“If I stay here,” he said, “perhaps 
I'll have some company!” 


ERE 





call your own. 


But 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES—4, 5, 6, 7, AND 8—WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 42 AND 43. 
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Y PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Around the Clock 


By Mary Ethel Wiess 


The Electric Train 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


eet, 


The electric train 

Has no engine to pull it, 
As it starts and stops 
And rings its bell. 


It has no fire box, 

No coal to fill it, 

But it does without them 
Very well. 


Without any steam 

It pulls out of the station, 
And slows and speeds 

And crosses the plain, 


And safely arrives 
At its destination, 
Because it is 

An electric train! 


A GaME-PLay FOR GRADES 2 AND 3 


(Use eighteen children. Twelve are 
widely spaced in a circle. They are num- 
bered from 1 to 12, and each holds his 
number. One child in the center of the 
circle acts as the pivot. Two children, 
holding hands, form the hour hand; and 
three, holding hands, form the minute 
hand. They show six o'clock. All recite 
in rhythm.) 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Listen, listen to the clock. 

Night and day it talks away, 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 

(Minute hand swings clear around the 
circle slowly, letting go of hands to pass 
the hour hand. Hour hand moves up to 
seven o'clock.) 














No. 1l— 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding. 
That’s the hour we like to see— 


‘ No. 7— We're growing hungry as can be. 
Ding, ding, ding, (Hands move to show twelve o'clock.) 
My Toothbrush Ding, ding, ding, ding. No. 12— 


Seven o'clock! It’s time to rise, 
Wash and dress as fast as we’re able, 
I have a little toothbrush, And come on time to the breakfast table. 
Its handle is bright green, (Hands move to show eight o'clock.) 
It is the finest toothbrush NO. 8— Because we bring an appetite. 
That ever I have seen. Ding, ding, ding, ding. (Hands move to show one o'clock.) 
Ding, ding, ding, ding. No. 1— 
At eight o’clock to school we go. Ding. 
Lessons learned with faces bright At one o'clock we’re back in school. 
Make the room a pleasant sight. The afternoon will not seem long, 
(Hands move to show nine o'clock.) Because, to start, we sing a song. 
No. 9 (a boy) — (Hands move to show two o'clock.) 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, No. 2— 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding. Ding, ding. 
At nine o’clock we're all in class. At two we have a short recess, 
Study and learn the best I can— Then we are ready to recite, 
The ocean’s deep and blue! That’s how I'll grow to be a man. And after that we draw and write. 
I’m not afraid—I duck my head, (Hands move to show ten o'clock.) (Hands move to show three o'clock.) 
And swim a mile or two! No. 10— NO. 3— 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, Ding, ding, ding. 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding. At three we put our books away. 
Recess comes each day at ten. Then you should see us run and shout 
We play hopscotch, tag, and ball— And jump and play when school is out. 
I like recess the best of all! (Hands move to show four o'clock.) 
(Hands move to show eleven o'clock.) (Continued on page 58) 


Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding. 
Home we go for lunch. 

Mother says our meals taste right 


By Ethel J. Eldridge 


I use my little toothbrush 
At least three times each day; 
I eat my meal and brush my teeth 
Before I go to play. 


Play Ocean 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


The foam-flecked waves dash all about! 


I splash and float, don’t need a boat, 
For my blue sea’s the tub! 

*Midst soapsuds foam I paddle home— 
And scrub and scrub 
And SCRUB! 


< D 
W ; 
4 ORDS AND Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE ep, 





if you save some pen - nies, why, it takes no time To lay a- side a nick-el anda sil-ver dime. Don’t spend 





all your dimes and nick - els; you should save some, too, And soon you'llhave a dol-lar that be- longs to you! 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES—4, 5, 6, 7, AND 8—WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 42 AND 43, 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR JANUARY 


By RALPH AVERY 


> JANUARY 
GE" 1934 
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Note: These blackboard decorations are solely for the teacher’s use. They are not intended 
to be presented to pupils as art problems. 
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What’s in a Newspaper 
By Rose Thompson 


6 per publishing of a newspaper by the 
pupils of my second grade has become 
an interesting activity. This newspaper is 
necessarily simple in plan, both because of 
the stage of the children’s development 
and the lack of elaborate equipment. 

A day in each week is devoted to com- 
piling of material. Illustrations are made, 
and short paragraphs are written on some 
subject selected by the class. Topics of a 
varied nature are chosen, such as general 
happenings of the school and community, 
certain phases of nature study, special 
days, and people of other lands. 

The teacher selects the material care- 
fully, as only a limited amount can be 
published in a single issue. Great care is 
taken to have the work of each child ap- 
pear in some edition. After the material 
has been selected, it is transferred and re- 
corded by means of a hectograph. 

A question as to the value of the ac- 
tivity naturally arises in the mind of the 
teacher. A careful evaluation revealed 
the following points. 

Such an enterprise calls forth sponta- 
neity and originality in the expression of 
thought, oral and written. It furnishes 
an outlet for the child’s natural desire to 
talk of himself and his environment, and 
proves an ideal means for increasing the 
vocabulary. At its completion, the paper 
is read with an eagerness which cannot be 
rivaled by a formal type of reading. 

After the paper is read, the illustrations 
are colored with crayons, and then the 
newspaper is ready for sale. Each child 
becomes responsible for the disposal of 
one copy, at one penny an issue. 

There is also a lesson in thrift involved 
in the activity. The money accumulated 
is deposited in a small bank, kept in the 
classroom. A spontaneous interest in 
numbers develops. 


A Study of Lumbering 
By Ruth Humiston 
ROUGH the kindness of a local 


lumberman, my third grade was in- 
vited to visit a saw mill. The lumberman 
went through the mill with us and ex- 
plained everything. We decided to show 
the sawmill on our sand table at school. 
Each child contributed some idea and 
some piece of work. ; 
One boy made the sawing apparatus, 
using the wheels of an old alarm clock for 
the circular saws, and spools for the belt to 
run on. Another boy cut and piled a 
cord of wood to a scale of one inch equal- 
ing one foot. 


4 


A boy brought some little boards and 
piled them, to show that air must circu- 
late between them to dry them. 

The girls made axes, and also sacks to 
hold the grain for the horses. One horse, 
made with a jig saw, was brought by a 
girl, The barn was made by two boys. 

The bobsleds were made by boys, and 
also the peavey hooks and crosscut saws. 

One boy made a carrier to take the saw- 
dust from the mill to the sawdust pile. 

The little house near the back of the 
sand table was made by a girl. It repre- 
sents the house in which some of the men 
workers live. 

We learned to tell the age of a tree by 
counting the rings on the stump. We 
found a small piece of wood showing the 
rings, which we used as a stump on our 
sand table. 


Observing Birds in Winter 
By Bessie Alston 
(y= bird project was launched on a 


snowy day in January, when a flock 
of cedar waxwings came to the elm tree 


_ outside our window. ‘The children were 


so delighted with the pretty visitors, and 
their questions came so fast, that I hung 
several pictures of the birds on the bulletin 
board. From the conversation that fol- 
lowed, a short story grew. Thus our 
“Book of Bird Adventures” began. 

The next day Tim came in, breathless 
with excitement. He had spied a flicker 
in the elm tree. After we had watched 
the bird at work, I showed the children 
flicker pictures and told them a story 
about the flicker. 
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Dick said, “I want to make a flicker to 
put on the blackboard,” and that started 
the bird corner. On one side of the cor- 
ner blackboard a tree trunk was drawn 
with colored chalk. Dick placed his 
flicker on the trunk in a realistic fashion. 

The next week we saw a robin redbreast 
on a snowy branch. A tree was drawn on 
the corner blackboard, opposite the 
flickers, the children making leaves and 
blossoms of crépe paper and pasting them 
on the branches. A robin’s nest was cut 
out and colored, and was fastened on the 
crotch of the branches. A mother robin 
was cut and colored and placed in the 
nest, while a father robin was shown tug- 
ging at a worm in the grass below. 

By June our bird corner was covered 
with dandelions, placed in the grass, and 
on their blown heads perched goldfinches, 
eating the seeds. A meadow lark stood 
near her nest in the grass, while a bird 
house and a bird bath attracted bluebirds 
and wrens. 

In the sand table, which we placed in 
front of the blackboard, we stuck reeds 
and cat-tails gathered in the autumn. 
Here were red-winged and yellow-headed 
blackbirds, together with an abandoned 
blackbird nest from the swamp. A piece 
of glass over blue paper changed one end 
of the sand table into a lake, where we 
placed gulls, herons, and pelicans. 

Our bird project afforded many types 
of activity—free-hand cutting, coloring, 
clay work, and tracing. We used patterns 
for the birds, because we wanted the chil- 
dren to become familiar with all the iden- 
tifying marks on each bird, but the other 
objects were free-hand work. 

The children learned to read the bird 
names printed below the pictures. Later, 
short stories in riddle form were used. 
Many other games may be devised. 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK ON THRIFT —> 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM en 


a = 
TEACHER, Rupp ScHoor, Pre County, Missouri —— 








This may be an oral lesson, the teacher showing 
each coin in turn, and calling on different chil- 
dren to complete the statements about them. The 
entire class may draw as directed, letting circles 
represent the various coins. 


THe PENNY 


This is one 
Another name for it is one 
Draw one penny. 


THe NICKEL 


This is one 


One nickel will buy as much as pennies. 


Draw one nickel. 
Draw as many pennies as one nickel is worth. 


THE DIME 


This is one 

One dime is equal to pennies. 

One dime is equal to nickels. 

Draw one dime. 

Draw as many pennies as one dime is worth. 
Draw as many nickels as one dime is worth. 


Fill the blank in each of the following prob- 
lems with the correct answer. 
1. Jane had one dime. Uncle John gave her 
three pennies. Now Jane has cents. 
2. Fred had one dime. He bought a tablet 
which cost a nickel. Now Fred has 
left. 
3. Bobby is going to mail four letters. The 
postage on each letter is three cents. It will cost 
cents to mail all four of them. 
4. Billy earned fifteen cents in three days. If 
he earned the same amount each day, he earned 
cents, or one , on each of the 
three days. 











Write either more or less in each of the follow- 
ing blanks. 

1. One nickel is 

2. One dime is 


than one dime. 
than one nickel. 
3. One nickel and four pennies is than 
one dime. 
4. One dime is than two nickels and 
two pennies, 
5. One dime is 
three pennies. 
6. One nickel is 
7. Nine pennies is 
8. Three nickels is 
9, Three nickels is 


than one nickel and 


than six pennies. 
than one dime. 
than one dime. 
than two dimes. 





To be thrifty, we must save money; we must 
spend money wisely; we must not waste or use 
carelessly the things money buys. 

Underline the best answer to each of the fol- 
lowing thrift problems. 

1. If your uncle gave you one penny, it would 
be best for you to: 
a) spend it at once. 
b) put it in your purse until you need it to 
spend. 

2. If you had a dime to spend for your lunch, 

it would be best for you to: | 
a) buy candy and a soda. 
b) buy a glass of milk and a sandwich. 

3. If you bought a new tablet with a nickel 
your father gave you, it would be best for you to: 

a) waste the paper. 
b) use the paper as you need it. 
c) use the paper as quickly as possible. 

4. Mother has bought Jane some new gloves. 

It would be best for Jane to: 
a) lose the gloves. 
b) take the very best care of the gloves. 
c) throw the gloves about and soil them. 
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How SHALL PRIMARY CHILDREN Draw PEOPLE? 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


InstRucTOR oF Art, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WitmMiIncTon, DELAWARE 


UPPOSE the child has before him a 
fresh piece of paper, paints, cray- 
ons, or pencils. What kind of pic- 
ture shall he make? It will depend 

entirely upon his age, ability, and interest. 
For the very young child it will be a scrib- 
ble. To the adult this will mean only so 
many confused lines and masses, but the 
child will explain the picture if the adult 
is interested enough to ask. We desire to 
cultivate in the primary-grade child such 
ability in drawing that from his scribbling 
may come coherent pictures, and such in- 
terest that it may lead to greater pleasure 
in art as he grows up. 

A sculptor who spends some of his time 
teaching children said that drawing should 
become as much a part of the child’s mode 
of expression as skipping or throwing a 
ball. “But,” he observed, “we do not give 
the child a ball once or twice a week and 
let him throw it just a few times. If we 
did he would never gain any real skill, any 
joy in self-expression.” 

This remark led me to see that too often 
we show children how we want them to 
draw something, and do not give them the 
opportunity to develop the process for 
themselves, to get to know it so well that 
it becomes a working skill. 

Too often the fresh piece of paper and 
colors are used for the same picture day 
after day. A girl in the third grade said 
one time, “I make designs like these be- 
cause I don’t know how to make other 
things. Will you show me how to make 
leaves?” 

A little boy in the first grade remarked, 
“Tommy doesn’t know how to make 
people yet. He makes them the same way 
he did in kindergarten.” 

Both of these children have gone far be- 
yond the scribbling stage. They are feel- 
ing that everything has its particular 
shape, form, and characteristics. 


AN APPROACH 


As I look at MacEwen’s picture, “With 
Grandma,” I am impressed with two 
things; first, the story of the little girl, 
and second, the careful way in which the 
picture is drawn—the simple but effective 
grouping of the child and her grandmoth- 
er, and the use of the doll to bring out the 
notes of color and the human element. If 
a picture has been well selected, the pri- 
mary child, on looking at it, is capable of 
understanding the story element and of 
feeling the rhythm, repetition of color and 
lines, balance, and dominance. He appre- 
ciates that the artist worked carefully. 


& 





RE you wondering how to 
teach your pupils to draw 
people? Miss Eckford suggests 
Some ways closely related to the 
children’s experience. 


se: Ms 
* ~ 





Very likely if first-grade children have 
been discussing this picture, some such 
statements as the following will be made. 

“T like the little girl, You can see her 
plainly. I wish I could draw a little girl 
sitting down like that.” 

“T like the little girl’s face.” 

“The grandma has on a dark dress, 
That is why we can see the little gir! so 
plainly.” 

“The grandma is bending over. How 
do you draw people so that they bend over 
like that?” 

“T like to draw dolls. 
like people.” 

In teaching first-graders to draw people, 
can we tell them all about the proportions 
of a figure? Can we expect them to un- 
derstand? What can we do? 

We can start with the simplest steps. 
Miss Todd said in her article on page 19 of 
Tue Instructor for October, 1933, that 
primary pupils need easy problems, for the 
child gains confidence by success. This is 
a very important factor in teaching any 
beginner. 

Drawing dolls is always an easy first 
step in learning to draw people. The be- 


They are just 





H, ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
Two INTERESTING MobDELs 


ginner is not likely to be interested in 
drawing some other child, but because he 
knows his doll and can place it before him 
and have it remain in place, he is more in- 
terested in making a picture of it. The 
teacher can bring out the essential points 
—that a doll has a head, body, and arms 
and legs. This will suffice. A rag doll is a 
good model, for it is simple. The teacher 
can explain that the head should be placed 
at the top of the paper, the body drawn 
next, and then the arms and legs, in what- 
ever attitude of action the child desires. 
He has free choice in the selection of color 
and whether to make a man, woman, or 
child. 

Several lessons of this kind will help the 
child in observing people. Most of the 
people he will paint will be from imagina- 
tion or memory, but this drill will help 
him in getting his proportions more nearly 
correct. Whatever success he gains will 
come from the making of many pictures. 
Have the child feel that his work is im- 
portant. This is not to make him self- 
conscious, but to help him evaluate his 
work. We are likely to do well things 
which we feel have value. 

The second-grade child can learn many 
things about drawing people from a doll, 
only for him a jointed doll is better. He 
is ready to give more action to his figures, 
and wants to’see just where the knees bend 
when people run, and how to make them 
look as though they were seated. Jointed 
cardboard dolls are very helpful, especially 
those that are made in profile. Often the 
children like to draw one another, but we 
find that this work is much better suited 
for third grade. 


OBJECTIVES 


Whether the child is using dolls, draw- 
ing from memory or imagination, or using 
real people to pose, the important thing is 
that he knows what he is drawing; that he 
learns more and more to observe, to see and 
feel the relationship of head to neck, body, 
and arms and legs; that he can draw a per- 
son in full face or in profile; and, above 
all, that he is not afraid to try to draw his 
ideas or the things that he sees. That is a 
very large order, but it is certainly worth 
working for. We do not want drawing to 
be something that is done only when the 
teacher says, “Now it is time for art.” 
Nor do we want that sense of “I can’t 
draw people” to impede the child in gain- 
ing control, self-confidence, and happi- 
ness in his own ability. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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IDEAS FOR WINTER PICTURES 


By JESSIE TODD 


SuPERvisor OF ArT, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


dren, Dorothy, Jack, and Peter, 

building a snow man. If you would 

like to draw a picture of a snow 
man, try to do it in this way. You may 
like some other way better, but you won’t 
know which way that is until you try 
different ways. 

Blue is a cold color. A snow man is 
cold. Draw him with a blue crayon. 
Make a blue sky behind him. If you want 
the picture to look very, very cold, use 
violet and green for the children’s clothes. 
If you want the children to look warmer 
than the snow man, use some warm colors 


for their clothing. Red, yellow, and 


I: THE large picture we see the chil- 


orange are warm colors. If you want the 
snow man to look very white, use some 
black in the picture. 

You will have ideas of your own for 
winter pictures. Above are four sugges- 
tions. One shows children dancing around 
a snowman. When you draw children 
dancing, make your pencil lines very 
quickly, so that your picture won’t look 
stiff. The most important lines in such a 
picture are the big curved lines. They 
keep the picture from looking stiff, and 
make the children seem to be in motion. 

In another picture you see some snow 
men joining hands. You can see only 
three, but there are many of these snow 


men joining hands to make a fence. The 
fence goes all the way along one side of 
the ice skating rink. Most children like 
to color ice light blue or light purple. 
When children skate, their backs often 
slant. Sometimes one foot is in the air. 

In the lower skating picture, one girl is 
drawn close up. Her hair is blowing. 
That is not because it is a windy day, but 
when she skates fast it makes a wind. 

Scarfs, too, help to make movement in 
pictures. Look at the scarf in the tobog- 
gan picture. It helps to make us feel how 
fast the toboggan is going. You can have 
a good time designing scarfs for the girls 
and socks for the boys. 
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Two PRIMARY STORIES FOR JANUARY 


The Thrifty Squirrel 


OBBY and Betty were sitting 

B by the window, looking out at 

the snow-covered ground. It 

was a cold day in January and snow- 
flakes could be seen in the air. 

Suddenly Bobby and Betty saw 
something run down a tree and scurry 
across the yard. 

“Oh, Bobby,” said Betty, “there is 
Frisky. It is the same gray squirrel 
that played in our yard last summer.” 

“Yes,” said Bobby. “I wonder if he 
is hungry on these cold days.” 

“Let’s put some nuts in the yard 
near the tree for him,” said Betty. 

So the children went out in the yard 
and left some nuts near the tree. Then 
they went into the house to watch 
from the window. 

Soon Frisky saw the nuts, but he 
did not eat them. He put two nuts 
into his jaws and carried them up into 
the tree. 
more nuts. 


At once he returned for 

He continued carrying 
the nuts up into the tree until all of 
them were gone. 

“T wonder why Frisky didn’t eat the 
nuts,” said Betty. 

Just then Mother came into the 
room. She had heard the children 
talking. 

“Frisky took the nuts to his bank,” 
said Mother. 

“To his bank!” exclaimed both of 
the children. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “Frisky has a 
bank in that tree. He puts nuts and 
other food into his bank instead of 
money. Last autumn he gathered a 
large supply of food for use this win- 
ter. He did not eat the nuts you gave 
him because he was not hungry. Lit- 
tle Frisky believes in working and sav- 
ing. He is a thrifty squirrel.” 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


TeacHer, Rupp ScHoot, Pre County, Missouri 


A REapINnc TEST 


Fill the blanks in the following. 
Frisky gathered his large supply of 
food in the __._____.. 


Frisky’s bank was in the __..... 
Because Frisky worked and saved, 
Mother said he was a ___... squirrel. 
ACTIVITIES 


State in one sentence the thrift lesson 
taught by Frisky. 

Make a list of ways in which chil- 
dren may save. 

Draw pictures for this story. 


> 


Funny Mr. Snow Man 


ET’S make a snow man out by 
L the front-yard gate,” said Jack. 
“The snow is damp to-day and 

will roll easily.” 
“All right,” said Alice. “That will 

be fun.” 

So Jack and Alice began rolling the 
damp snow into balls. They rolled 


three balls of snow. The first ball was 
big. The second one was smaller. The 
third one was much smaller. 





Jack and Alice placed the middle- 
sized ball of snow on top of the largest 
ball. They put the very small ball on 


.top of the middle-sized ball. 


The children pressed two small 
round pieces of coal into the snow 
man’s face. These were his eyes. A 
big orange carrot was his nose. A small 
stick was his mouth. 

Jack put an old hat on the snow 
man’s head. He put an old scarf 
around the snow man’s neck. Jack 
and Alice both laughed. When 
Father came home from work, he 
laughed at Mr. Snow Man, too. 

The next morning on their way to 
school, Jack and Alice stopped to look 
at the snow man. They laughed at 
him again. The big yellow sun that 
was peeping over the tree tops seemed 
to be laughing at Mr. Snow Man, too. 

In the afternoon, when the children 


_ came home, Mr. Snow Man was gone! 


The warm sun had melted him. 


READING TEsTs 


Fill the blanks in the following. 
Jack and Alice made a __... 


Jack put an old _______ on the snow 
man’s head, and an old __ around 
the snow man’s neck. 

LE  E 


Misael laughed at the snow man. 


Write True after each sentence that 
is true, and False after each sentence 
that is not true. 

Dry snow is better than damp snow 
for rolling into balls. 

It took three balls of snow to make 
the snow man. 

The balls were the same size. 

The snow man was placed by the 
garden gate. 

The snow man melted. 
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OBJECT 
DRAWINGS 


By DELLA FRICKE 


Supervisor oF ArT, Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 










HE valuable training of eye, 
mind, and hand that is received 
from drawing actual objects is 
difficult to incorporate into the 

art work of the primary grades. How- 
ever, it can become an easy and joyful ac- 
tivity by using as models the toys received 
by the children at Christmas time. 

The lessons should be given immediately 
after the Christmas vacation and should 
consist of drawing and cutting toys from 
memory and from models. The variety is 
without bounds, any toy with a definite 
shape being acceptable. 

Toys painted in bright colors are very 
attractive to children, and drawings of 
them are most satisfactory for display. 
The class will be pleased to find how suc- 
cessfully the drawings can be used to 
brighten up dull corners of the room on 
dark winter days. 

Usually, after the first call by the teach- 
er for toys to use as models, the room takes 
on the appearance of a toyshop. There is 
an abundance of material to inspire the 
youthful artist. 

The most popular toys include automo- 
biles of all kinds, trucks, airplanes, me- 
chanical and animal toys, boats, trains, 
and fire apparatus. Often, the cheapest 
toys, because of their simple construction, 
furnish the best lesson material. 

This type of art work is appropriate for 
grades one, two, and three. It may be 
presented in both directed and undirected 
lessons, with the teacher keeping always in 
mind the main points of emphasis, name- 
ly, shape, proportion, and color. The in- 
tense interest during the lesson periods and 
the excellence of the results testify to the 
value of the work. 
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TEACHER’s PLANS 


MOobDEs OF TRAVEL FOR CARRYING ON THE UNIT 


1. Read as much material on the subject 


By ANNA TUCKER of travel as possible. 


Pamary TEACHER, QuicksBuRG GRADED SCHOOL, QuicKsBURG, VIRGINIA 


UR school is located in a rural 
section of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. The people 
are engaged in farming, fruit 

growing, and the raising of sheep, cattle, 
and poultry. Many are day laborers. The 
home environment is not the most cultural. 

The room contains twenty-five children, 
aged six to ten, in the first three grades. 
The unit here described occupied two 
months, with an average daily period of 
twenty minutes. 


MoTIVATION OF UNIT 


The teacher noticed that in free periods 
many of the children drew pictures of au- 
tormobiles, trains, trucks, busses, and air- 
planes. Those who could not draw asked 
to have such pictures drawn for them. 
Toy planes and automobiles were brought 
to school. All of the children manifested 
an interest, and some of them voluntarily 
made models. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIT 


The teacher saw a promising interest for 
development. She asked the children 
whether they would like to learn about the 
ways people travel. All seemed eager. 
Then she asked, “What are some of the 
ways people travel?” The children listed 
trains, automobiles, busses, bicycles, bug- 
gies, boats, and airplanes. “I wonder 
whether we could find pictures of all 
these,” the teacher remarked. Many al- 
ready had pictures saved. Others began 
to save them. 

“Do you suppose people traveled in all 
these ways in your grandfathers’ time?” 
inquired the teacher. The children did not 
think so, but said they would find out. 
The next day one boy reported that his 
grandfather said that when he was a boy 
people walked to Harrisonburg, twenty 
miles away. Horseback riding and stage- 
coaches were mentioned. 

We made a special study of the stage- 
coach, finding that one used to pass within 
two miles of our school. We located one 
of the hostelries where the horses were 
changed and meals taken. 

The kinds of trains were discussed. The 
class learned that coal, oil, or electricity is 
used for power. 

In the study of the airplane, we found 
that a one-wing plane is called a mono- 
plane, a two-wing plane a biplane, and 
one that can sail on water, a hydroplane. 

We played a travel game in which one 
child came forward and acted out some 
mode of travel. The others guessed what 


2. Collect for children to read or enjoy: 
Poems on travel, stories, pictures, songs,. 
and toys. 
© 3. Possible activities for children. 
HO does not like to go a) Discuss early and modern methods 


traveling? In this arti- of =< aes 
cle a teacher of the first three ake drawings. 


. Collect pictures. 
grades tells how she motivated a Make ink ‘ 


transportation activity, how it Make a frieze. 
was carried out, and what the Dramatize games. 
outcomes were. Learn songs. 
“ . Arrange sand table. 
rs ” i) Write a booklet. 
it was. We also played we were trains, . What children gain from activities. 
marching around singing ‘Choo-Choo- a) Information about early and mod- 
Choo,” different children being selected ern methods of travel. 
for the engine. We enjoyed the song, b) Enlarged vocabulary. 
“In My Airplane.” [See bibliography. ] c) Improved handwriting. 
Many pictures of boats were brought d) Knowledge of rules of composi- 
in, so we learned to recognize rowboats, tion. 
sailboats, and steamships. A toy steam- e) Appreciation of work of author, 
boat was provided. The children enjoyed illustrator, and publisher. 
this. Little lifeboats and flags seemed 
especially interesting to them. 
We placed several of the larger pictures 1. Group discussion of travel, early and 
on the burlap above our blackboard, ar- modern. 
ranging them somewhat in order of devel- 2. Finding information on same. 
opment of modes of travel. 3. Search for poems and stories on 
Later we used these pictures in a class travel. 
booklet. The stories and illustrations were 4. Collecting and arranging pictures in 
assembled in order, and a table of contents order of development, for frieze. 
was prepared. Book covers of wall paper 5. Making drawings and toys. 
were made, and the story sheets, which 6. Learning songs and poems. 
were perforated, were fastened in. 7. Playing travel games. 
8 
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ACTIVITIES 


A sand table was arranged with toy air- . Study of workmanship of books. 
planes, automobiles, boats, and so~ on, . Writing a booklet. 
brought or made by the children, (Continued om page 63) 
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COURTESY . UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





“BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’ —R. Gait eA(cKenzie 


‘Tt story of Franklin’s entering Philadelphia at 
the age of seventeen, the subject of this sculp- 
ture, is a fascinating one for children. It may con- 
stitute an introduction to Thrift Week, which begins 


on January 17, the date of Franklin’s birth. To il- 
lustrate a thrifty use of leisure time, it will be in- 
teresting to show the painting by Mills, “Franklin 
as Librarian,” in the November INsTRUCTOR. 
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COURTESY, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 





~ TAIKO BRIDGE’ Hiroshige 


HILDREN who like to sketch land- 
scapes or who are learning to draw 
imaginary scenes will respond to the sea- 
sonal appeal of the Japanese print repro- 


duced above. This subject, as well as those 
shown on the last four plates of the Picture 
Section, will be of interest to geography 
classes taking up a study of other lands. 


Plate Ill 
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Where Ships Go Sailing 
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HAWAII—PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 


O THE visitor from continental United 
States, the semi-tropical trees and flow- 

ers of Hawaii are among the chief attractions 
of an island group that offers an amazing 


variety of things worth seeing and doing— 
delightful surprises everywhere. Here is an 
inviting glimpse of a luxurious modern hotel 
in Honolulu, capital of the territory. 


Plate V 
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FR. 1. NESMITH AND ASSOCIATES; H. C. OSTRANDER PHOTO 





CHINA~AGE-OLD LAND OF MYSTERY 


ye in extent, with its population of uncounted millions; 
ancient in civilization, with an art and a philosophy thou- 
sands of years old; tortured by conflict, wracked by disaster, 
a strange conglomeration of old traditions and new ways—yet 


a land that somehow retains its identity—China lures the trav- 
eler, even in these troubled days, by an oriental charm strangely 
compounded of many elements. (The picture is of the famous 
Willow Tea House in cosmopolitan Shanghai.) 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





E BELIEVE 

to-day that 

arithmetic in 

our elemen- 
tary schools ought to be 
taught in such a way that 
it has a practical appeal to 
children. ‘Therefore, proj- 
ects and activities play an 
important part in the arith- 
metic class. 

It is a joy for any teacher 
to watch a group of chil- 
dren at work on a project, 
lost heart and soul in it. 
That is what happened in 


FOR JANUARY 


SUMMARY of this section 
and of other helpful pages in 
the current issue follows. 


> 


Arithmetic and Spelling— 

A unit by Mrs. Briggs stresses 
the practical appeal of arithmetic. 
The Help-One-Another Club has 
several items on arithmetic and 
spelling. A short article on page 48 
also deals with spelling. 


° 


Art and Handcraft— 

For art appreciation there are the 
Picture Section and picture study 
lesson; and for handcraft, the arti- 
cles on pages 37, 40, 47, and 49. 


& 


Elementary Science— 

See the astronomy unit, page 39; 
a short article on page 21; and two 
Help-One-Another items. 


og 


Geography— 

In addition to pages 40, 44, 45, 
and 49, and items in the Help-One- 
Another Club, there are Plates III 
to VIII in the Picture Section. 


= 


Health and Physical Education— 
Dealing with health are a short 
article on page 48 and a Help-One- 
Another item. On page 13 are 
found numerous physical exercises 


History and Civics— 

For history, see pages 38, 40, 41, 
and 44, and Miss Bowler’s unit; and 
for civics, Mr. Boutwell’s column, 
a short article on page 48, and 
Plate IV of the Picture Section. 


° 


Language and Literature— 

There are two articles on page 48, 
work sheets on grammar, page 46, 
a Help-One-Another Club item, 
suggestions in Miss Bowler’s unit, 
and Plate I of the Picture Section. 


> 


Music and Program Material— 

A march is given on page 13. On 
pages 42 and 43 you will find a 
seasonal song, a thrift song, and an 
assembly program on thrift. Plate 
I suggests an idea for a living pic- 
ture, as discussed by Miss Eckford 
last month. 


* 


Test Material— 

For history and language, see 
pages 38 and 46, The articles on 
pages 37 and 45 include tests in 
arithmetic and geography. 


oo 


Units of Work— 

There are a history unit, for fifth 
grade, page 45, an arithmetic unit, 
for sixth grade, page 37, and an 
astronomy unit, for any of the in- 
termediate or upper grades, tc. be 





It was decided after a 
class discussion that it 
might not be wise to pay in 
full for the lot and then 
have to borrow a large 
amount to begin building. 
Most of the children de- 
cided to give a note for part 
payment of the lot and a 
check for the remainder. 
Some of them, however, 
preferred to pay all of the 
cost of the lot by check, 
and borrow enough more 
money from the bank to 
build. It was necessary to 


our sixth grade. 
The beginning of our 





and activities for indoor work. 


found on page 39. 


find out how lots were sold, 
and the usual price in the 








project came about in his- 
tory class. The lesson dealt 
with architecture—the dif- 
ferent characteristics of va- 
rious periods in our history. 
One child asked whether 
the class might not build a 
house showing the architec- 
ture of an American house 
of the 1850’s. Most of the 
class wished to build a mod- 
ern house, which we did. 

The teacher who undertook the carry- 
ing out of the project realized what a 
valuable opportunity she had to teach a 
number of arithmetical items which if 
presented in a purely drill situation would 
be very artificial. A list of them is ap- 
pended at the end of this article. 

The teacher began the project with dis- 
cussion periods. The class talked about the 
things which anyone building a house 
must consider. From these discussion pe- 
riods grew the following outline, which 
each child filled out to suit himself, and 
placed in his notebook. 


StrE For HousE 


A. Location. 
1. Neighborhood. 
2. Elevation and drainage. 


BUILDING A HOUSE 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FoRMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SIxTH Graves, UNIVERSITY 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


3. Scenery. 

4. Future possibilities, 
B. Soil. 
C. Price. 
D. Size. 


E. Building house. 

1. Get building permit before building. 

2. Prepare the lot. 

A bank was opened and a cashier ap- 
pointed. Each child was allowed five thou- 
sand dollars, which he deposited in the 
bank in five checks. ‘The children had 
practice in making out checks correctly, 
oe them, and filling out a deposit 
slip. 

Committees were appointed to inter- 
view real-estate men about desirable build- 


ing locations, and to secure a plan of the 
town. Each child selected his lot. 


community. 

Thus the children had 
practice in making out 
notes and additional prac- 
tice in writing checks. They 
also learned what bills of 
sale and building permits 
were, and why they were 
necessary. 

Each child drew a plan of 
his lot, choosing the scale he 
wished to use. So far as 
possible the whole project was made an 
individual one. 

In the meantime, every member of the 
class collected house plans from maga- 
zines. The girls also collected everything 
they could find about interior decorating, 
since they were to furnish the house. 

Each child drew a house plan, using a 
scale of one inch to equal one foot. Ona 
certain day, all of these plans were posted, 
and the class voted for the one which they 
wished to use for their house. A plan de- 
signed by a girl was chosen. The feminine 
half of the class felt that they had decid- 
edly scored, until the boy whom they had 
chosen as “architect,” to see that the plan 
was carried out, discovered that it “had a 
dozen things wrong with it.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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—INTERMEDIATE AND Upper Grapes Secrion— 


Unrrep STATES History TESTs 


By WINNIFRED LEWIS 


FormMerty, TEACHER, INTERMEDIATE Graves, PuBLic ScHoot, BoorHsay Harsor, MAINE 


HE drill questions on United 

States history given below fur- 

nish review material, especially 

helpful near the ‘close of the 
school term, since it can be used to test 
pupils’ knowledge of basic facts quickly 
and easily. 

Another method of using the questions 
is novel and worth while. I call it “mental 
history.” At the beginning of each day’s 
lesson, ask any twenty-five of the ques- 
tions which have been previously studied. 
This should take not more than three min- 
utes. By reviewing the questions every 
day in this way, the responses soon become 
automatic, and can be given as quickly as 
the teacher asks the questions. Drilling 
on facts makes it possible to devote more 
time to thought and interpretation. 


DiscovERY AND EXPLORATION 


1. The capture of what city made it 
necessary to find a new trade route to the 
Indies? 

2. Who captured it? 

3. When was it captured? 

4. What shape did most people at that 
time believe the earth to be? 

5. What shape is the earth? 

6. What man first tried to find a west- 
ern water route to the Indies? 

7. Where was he born? 

8. What country aided him? 

9. From what port did he sail? 

10. When did he leave this port? 

11. His plan was unsuccessful, but what 
continents do we say that he discovered? 

12. When did he reach here? 

13. How many later voyages did he 
make? 

14.. Who first reached India by a water 
route? 

15. He reached there by sailing around 
what continent? 

16. For whom was America named? 

17. What man claimed the land between 
Labrador and Cape Cod for England? 

18. Whose ships first sailed around the 
world? 

19. For what country did he sail? 

20. For whom were the Philippine Is- 
lands named? 

21. What man claimed the land between 
the Carolinas and Cape Cod for France? 

22. Who gave France a claim to Canada? 

23. Who conquered Mexico? 

24. For what country did he sail? 

25. Who conquered Peru? 

26. For what country did he sail? 

27. What man robbed the Spanish of 
treasure in America, for England? 


THe THIRTEEN COLONIES 


1. Who was the first Englishman to 

plant a colony in America? 

2. Where was this colony? 

3. What company founded Jamestown, 

Virginia? 

4. When did they found it? 

5. Who was their leader? 

6. When were Negro 

brought to America? 

7. When was the first Legislative As- 

sembly held in America? 

8. To whom was Maryland given? 

9. What group of people settled there? 
10. To whom were the Carolinas given? 
11. Where did the Pilgrims settle? 

12. When did they come over? 

13. What was the name of the first writ- 
ten plan of self-government in America? 

14. Name two Pilgrim leaders. 

15. Where did the Puritans settle? 

16. When did they reach here? 

17. Who was their leader? 

18. Who founded Providence, Rhode 
Island? 

19. Who 
Island? 

20. Who founded Connecticut? 

21. Who discovered the Hudson River? 

22. For what people did he claim New 
York? 

23. Who captured New York from the 
Dutch? 

24. To whom was New Jersey given? 

25. What people settled there? 

26. To whom was Pennsylvania given? 

27. What group of people settled there? 

28. Who first settled Delaware? 

29. To whom was Georgia given? 


first 


slaves 


founded Newport, Rhode 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN War 


1. Who explored the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers for France? 

2. What was the large tract of land 
which he claimed for France called? 

3. What man did the Governor of Vir- 
ginia send with a message to the French in 
the Louisiana region? 


January 1934 


4. What fort did Washington build at 
which to meet the French? 

5. What general did England send over 
to fight against the French? 

6. After his defeat what general was 
next sent? 

7. What was the strongest fort in 
America? 

8. Who led the French at Quebec? 

9. After the battle of Quebec who 
claimed Canada and the land east of the 
Mississippi? 

10. Who claimed New Orleans and the 
land west of the Mississippi? 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


1. What act was passed by the British 
which made the colonists angry? 

2. What affair between the British and 
a few colonial boys made the colonists still 
angrier? 

3. By what affair did the people of 
Boston show the king that they wished to 
choose the country they would trade 
with? 

4. What two great men aroused the 
colonists against the English by speeches? 

5. When did the first Continental Con- 
gress meet? 

6. Where did 
Congress meet? 

7. When did the second Continental 
Congress meet? 

8. Where did the second Continental 
Congress meet? 

9. What two famous men in England 
believed as the Americans did? 

10. Where did the Minute Men first 
meet the British Regulars? 

11. On what day and year was this? 

12. Who was the commander in chief of 
the American army? 

13. Who seemed to be winning the war 
the first two years? 

14. At what battle did the tide turn for 
America? 

15. Where was the last battle of the 
Revolutionary War? 

16. In what year was that? 

17. Who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 

18. On what day and in what year was 
it adopted? 

19. What American did much for 
America in France during the Revolu- 
tionary War? 

20. When was the peace treaty between 
England and America signed? 

21. What land did the colonists get as a 
result of this treaty? 


the first Continental 


PERIop OF GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. What were the two first political 
parties? 
2. From whom did we buy the Louis- 
jana territory? , 
3. When did we buy it? 
(Continued on page 64) 
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SOME ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY 


By JOE YOUNG WEST 


PROFESSOR OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGE, East RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


TAR study and descriptive astrono- 
my are so fascinating to both chil- 
dren and grown-ups that we can 
hardly afford to neglect them in a 

well balanced education. Many teachers 
are afraid to approach the subject because 
of their own lack of knowledge. How- 
ever, careful study and planning will 
overcome this difficulty and give a back- 
ground sufficient for guiding children in 
an elementary study. 

Active interest in this subject may often 
be developed in children by answering 
their questions; or the setting may be tact- 
fully provided by the teacher. 


OUTLINE FOR TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY 


1. The study of stars and constellations. 
a) Approach through questions from 


children and through stories about the. 


most easily seen groups of stars. 

b) What constellations are; where they 
got their names. 

c) A study of the circumpolar constel- 
lations first, as they are always visible. 
Directions for a class activity of making 
a chart for locating them. 

d) Easily located seasonal constella- 
tions. Simple scheme for finding these. 
Myths about major ones. 

e) The study may be repeated each 


season, as the constellations change. A . 


series of such seasonal studies will give 


a wide range of knowledge and appre- 


ciation of this phase of the work. 
2. Our solar system; an easy study of our 
heavenly neighbors. 
a) The sun—a star. . 
b) .Stars and planets. Ways of distin- 
guishing each with the naked eye. 
c) The location of the planets of our 
system. Class activity and directions 
for carrying it out; making, coloring, 
and mounting models. 


d) The moon. 


PROCEDURE 


I. Learning the constellations. 

A star is a globular-shaped heavenly 
body comparable to our sun which gives 
off heat, light, and energy. Long ago the 
ancients observed groups of stars in the 
sky which seemed to form geometric fig- 
ures. Their imaginations made these fig- 
ures into people, animals, birds, and other 
familiar things. We can see and enjoy the 
same figures to-day. 


~ below the North Star, 


A. A map of the circumpolar constel- 
lations (see illustration). 

Secure a piece of heavy black card- 
board or construction paper about 
eighteen inches square, and a box of 
small paper stars. Cut the cardboard 
into the largest circle possible. Let this 


be the sky overhead as it looks at night. 
In the center of the circle, place a star 
to represent the North Star. 


This star 








THe PLANETs IN RELATION TO THE SUN 


is directly over the north pole of the 
earth. Because of its position, the North 
Star appears never to move and all the 
other stars seem to revolve around it. 
To the right of the North Star and 
near the edge of the circle, place a 
star, and a short distance to the left of 
it place another star. ‘These are the 
“Pointers” in the constellation called the 
Big Dipper, and are nearly in a direct 
line with the North Star. Place five 
other stars, as shown in the illustration, 
to complete the Big Dip- 
per. This constellation is 
used as a guide for find- 
ing others because it is so 
easily located. To the left 
of the Big Dipper, and 


place six stars, as shown, 
to make the Little Dipper. 
To the left and a little 
below the Pointers in the 
Big Dipper place a star 
for the end of the Drag- 
on’s tail. Place other 
stars, as shown, to com- 
plete the tail and to make 
a rectangular figure for 
the head. The ancients 
thought this group rep- 
resented a dragon. 
Above and to the left 
of the North Star, near 
the edge of the circle, 
place a group of five 


© stars forming a figure 


3o° 


which looks like an M. This con- 
stellation is called Cassiopeia’s Chair. 
(Cassiopeia was a mythological queen.) 
Because it seems to revolve around the 
Pole Star, this constellation sometimes 
looks like a W. 

To the left of the North Star and be- 
low Cassiopeia’s Chair is another group 
of stars. It forms a five-sided figure 
named for Cepheus, Cassiopeia’s hus- 
band. 

The five constellations that you have 
drawn are called circumpolars because 
they appear to revolve around the Pole 
(North) Star once each twenty-four 
hours, as the earth turns on its axis. 
Since the circumpolars all lie close to the 
North Star, they never set, but are vis- 
ible in the United States during the en- 
tire night. To read the circumpolar 
map hold it overhead, facing the North 
Star, and look at it as you would the 
sky. Using the map as a guide, see how 
many of these groups you can locate in 
the sky at night. 

B. A map of other constellations. 

A map showing other constellations 
easy to locate may also be made. Groups 
of stars become visible to us as the earth 
advances in its course around the sun, 
and gradually disappear, new groups 
becoming visible. Each issue of the 
Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D.C., contains a 
guide map showing the constellations 
visible that month. Another interesting 
study is to observe the stars visible dur- 
ing each of the four seasons. 

II. The solar system. 
A. The sun. 

The object in the heavens that is most 

important to us is the sun. It is the cen- 


ter of the solar system. ‘The earth and 
(Continued on page 62) 
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EGYPTIAN CHARTS 
FOR AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


By HELEN M. HEINZE 


TEacHER, Grave 6A, Brooxsme ScHOOL, BLOOMFIELD, NEw JERSEY 


N my 6A class began to 
study Egypt, the pupils be- 
came very much. interest- 
ed in picture writing and 

hieroglyphics. It was suggested that we 
make use of our information in an assem- 
bly program for the other upper grades. 
We therefore set to work to make a series 
of charts to illustrate the things we 
thought the others would enjoy. 

The pupils chose a few signs which were 
among the earliest forms of Egyptian pic- 
ture writing; the names of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, in hieroglyphics; the sacred 
lotus and its use in designs and on a col- 
umn; an Egyptian dinner party; making 
thread from flax; and sowing seeds. 

The charts had to be large enough to be 
seen all over our assembly hall. Yard- 
wide cream-colored material for window 
shades served the purpose. I bought five 
yards, which we cut into six pieces. 

Each child chose the figure or symbol 
which he thought he could do, and prac- 
ticed drawing it on newsprint. The best 
drawings were selected by the class, and 
were cut from the newsprint and traced 
on the shade material. The drawings were 
colored with crayons and outlined with 
black pencil. The letters also were first 
drawn on newsprint, traced, and then 
outlined with black pencil. 

The finished charts were sewed together 
on the sewing machine, so that a single 
strip was formed. Each end of the strip 
was tacked to a springless roller. 

The next problem was to make a frame 
for displaying the charts. We bought two 
10-foot strips of cypress wood 1 by 3 
inches. One strip was cut in half for up- 
rights, and with a 1-inch auger two holes 
about thirty inches apart (the length of 
one picture) were bored in each upright. 
Four 18-inch lengths, for bases, were cut 
from the other strip, two lengths being 
used for each base. These were mortised, 
to lie level, and were screwed together 
with 34-inch screws. The uprights were 
secured to the bases with angle pieces. 

The rollers were then inserted in the 
drilled holes. Each was held in place at the 
left side of the frame by inserting a screw 
in the end with a washer large enough to 
keep. the roller from slipping out. On the 
right side a handle and washer were at- 
tached to the end of each roller, to permit 
the picture strip to be rolled and unrolled. 
The frame was braced across the back. 


During English period we developed 
short talks for the pictures, which could 
be given by different pupils as the strip 
was shown. Some of the talks were worked 
out individually with the aid of reference 
books. Others were developed in class, 
each child contributing something. Fol- 
lowing is the talk prepared for the first 
chart on the strip. 


The earliest form of writing was picture 
writing. At first, each drawing made was a 
picture of the thing itself, but this was labori- 
ous work. So in time the Egyptians stopped 
making actual pictures, drawing instead simple 
outline figures. The sun was a circle with a 
dot in the center. Water was three or four 
lines drawn from a common point. 

Sometimes signs were used to represent 
words. The early Egyptians used signs and 
symbols to record their successes in war and 
the hunt, to show tribute due their kings, or 
to identify their personal belongings. 

They wrote whole stories in this way on the 
tombs of their kings or on the walls of their 
buildings. The stories were chiseled in stone 
or were recorded with a brush on paper made 
from the papyrus plant. 

At first the Egyptians used such signs as 
these: straight lines to show an army of sol- 
diers in a line; slanting lines to show people in 
motion; groups of four straight lines to rep- 
resent soldiers in squads. 

When these were put together they might 
form an interesting border telling a story of 
soldiers marching in squads, the straight lines 
representing the soldiers in squads and the 
slanting lines representing motion. 
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STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Millard Fillmore 


From Wool Carder to White House 
1800-1874 


The six months or so of schooling that 
Millard Fillmore received were far from 
satisfying to him. This ambitious, studious 
boy, who became our thirteenth Presi- 
dent, was born in Cayuga County, New 
York, February 7, 1800. At fourteen 
years of age, after working on his father’s 
farm, he was apprenticed to a wool card- 
er. In his spare time he studied all the 
books that he could find. Gradually he 
made up his mind to become a lawyer, and 
taught school at intervals to secure funds. 

Fillmore’s ability and courteous manner 
brought him success. From law to state 
legislature, and then to Congress, were 
easy steps. Elected Vice-President in 
1848, he was second to become President 
through the death of his predecessor. 

California had entered the Union as a 
free state through the adoption of Henry 
Clay’s compromise. The Fugitive Slave 
Law was a part of the compromise, but 
Fillmore’s signing it made him very un- 
popular with the North. During his ad- 
ministration, postal rates were lowered 
and Japanese ports opened to commerce. 


Franklin Pierce 


College Mate of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne 


1804-1869 


Franklin Pierce, our fourteenth Presi- 
dent, was born at Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire, November 23, 1804. His 
father, General Benjamin Pierce, who 
served throughout the Revolution, was 
twice governor of his state. Franklin was 
graduated from Bowdoin College, third 
in his class. Longfellow and Hawthorne 
were among his classmates. 
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Mr“xiarD Fittmore, 1850-1853 





EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN Prerce, 1853-1857 


The young graduate took up the study 
of law. After practicing for two years, 
he entered politics. He was elected to the 
state legislature, and then to Congress. 
Later he became a United States Senator. 

After brilliant service in the Mexican 
War, Franklin Pierce, in 1852, was elected 
President. While he had no liking for 
slavery, he was less interested in abolishing 
it than in preserving the Union. The 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill re- 
opened the conflict between proslavery 
and free-state settlers in Kansas. This 
great problem occupied the latter half of 
President Pierce’s administration. 


James Buchanan 


A College Boy at Fourteen 
1791-1868 


James Buchanan, fifteenth President of 
the United States, was the son of a Scotch- 
Irish immigrant who settled in America 
after the Revolution. He was born near 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, April 23, 
1791. When James was eight years old 
the family moved to town, and he went to 
school. At the age of fourteen, he entered 
Dickinson College, from which he was 
graduated when only eighteen years old. 
Three years later he opened a law office, 
but politics soon took him from this pro- 
fession. 

As Secretary of State under President 
Polk, Buchanan managed with ability the 
making of the treaty with Mexico after 
the war, and the settling of the Oregon 
boundary dispute. He had held public 
office in both state and nation for more 
than forty years when he was elected 
President. 

Buchanan took up the presidency at a 
most critical period. The question of 
slavery was driving the North and South 
farther and farther apart. Stephen A. 
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James BuCHANAN, 1857-1861 


Douglas and Abraham Lincoln were hotly 
debating the slavery question. With the 
election of Lincoln, the southern states 
began to secede. In this crisis Buchanan 
failed to act decisively. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Savior of His Country 
1809-1865 


In a roughly built log house in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln 
was born, February 12, 1809. He became 
the sixteenth President of the United 
States. Young Lincoln was a hard-working 
boy, and lost no opportunity to piece out 
his scanty schooling. When he became a 
lawyer, he never took a case unless he be- 
lieved it to be just. 

Lincoln was elected to the state legisla- 
ture, Illinois, and then to Congress. His 
debates with Stephen A. Douglas intro- 
duced him to the nation and led eventu- 
ally to the White House. Lincoln came to 
the presidency when the slavery question 
had wrenched the nation apart. 

Abraham Lincoln brought the nation 
through the Civil War, saved the Union, 
and freed the slaves. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell how a letter would have been 
carried from New York to Philadelphia in 
Washington’s day, and how much it 
would have cost to send it. 

2. What difference would there have 
been in the method of sending the letter 
and the cost if you had lived during 
Fillmore’s administration? 

3. What book were girls and boys and 
their mothers and fathers reading in 1852? 
Why were they interested in it? 

4. Make a list of the qualities that made 
Lincoln a truly great man. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1861-1865 
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A Thrift Program 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


A CoMPLETE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM FOR GRADES 
3, 4, 5, AND 6 

Those taking part may be groups select- 
ed from each of the grades named above. 

Theme thought—Thrift means intelli- 
gent earning, spending, giving, and sav- 
ing, and intelligent use of all our assets— 
material, mental, and spiritual. 

While the program is being prepared, 
this theme should be brought into the 
thought of the pupils, made practical by 
expression in school activities. 


Tue PrRocRAM 


1. Display of Thrift Slogans—Fifth 
Grade. 

Display a large beaver board or heavy 
cardboard upon an easel or against a wall, 
or hang a length of white cloth against a 
wall or the blackboard. Upon this back- 
ground the following material is pinned. 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


The letters forming the word THRIFT 
as a heading, fastened by the children one 
letter at a time. 

The words to make up the slogans be- 
low. These should be made during class 
work, and the ideas should have become 
a part of the children’s own thinking. 

Thrift is intelligent earning. 

Thrift is intelligent using. 

Thrift is intelligent giving. 

Thrift is intelligent spending. 

Thrift is intelligent saving. 

Pictures or cuttings of the poster type 
depicting these five phases of thrift may 
also be displayed. The entire school should 
be encouraged to present pictures for pos- 
sible use. Some suggestions are: 

Children earning money by selling pa- 
pers, running errands, doing small jobs. 

Children employing their time wisely, 
caring for their possessions, making the 
most of their abilities. 

Children giving to organized charities, 
sharing with their families and friends. 

Children spending their money wisely. 

Children saving money. 

2. Song—“Thrifty Are We”—All. 

3. Reading lLessons—Extracts from 
Poor Richard’s Almanac—Fourth or Fifth 
Grade. , 

4. Sketch—“Opening,a Bank Account” 
—Third or Fourth Grade. 

A child representing a teller sits as 
though at a savings-account window in a 
bank. People are transacting their busi- 
ness at the window. Children wanting to 
open accounts are waiting their turn. As 
they wait, they discuss together the ends 


THRIFTY ARE WE 


for which they are saving, mentioning such 
objectives as Christmas presents, a bicycle, 
skates, clothing, a trip, or a treat for 
Mother or Father. The teller commends 
each child as he comes to the window. 

5. A Poster Display—“How Money 
Grows”—Sixth Grade. 

A large poster is displayed before the 
audience, showing the size of a dime over 
a period of ten years, as it grows larger each 
year by the addition of its accumulated 
interest. This poster should be worked 
out by the pupils in the classroom. 

6. Pantomime—“Planting a 
Tree”—Fourth Grade. 

A large paper flowerpot filled with soil 
and labeled ““Wise Saving” is discovered in 
the center of the platform. Children 
equipped as gardeners gather about it, 
planting thrift pennies carried in pouches 
so labeled, talking of their purpose as they 
work. They water the soil from a watering 
pot labeled “Self-Mastery,” and depart. 
Property men stretch a length of cloth as a 
curtain between the flowerpot and the 
audience. Behind the curtain a branch, 
simulating a small tree and labeled “The 
Thrift Tree,” is placed in the flowerpot. 

The curtain is removed. The gardeners 
return, expressing joy at the growth of 
the plant. They water it, tend the earth, 
and examine every twig. The curtain is 
drawn, and removed after the tree is ex- 
changed for one much larger. 

The gardeners return, even more joy- 
ous. The curtain is drawn, and removed 
after paper money is hung on the tree. 

(Continued on page 58) 


Thrift 


Worps anv Music BY JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


We do not waste, 


do not want, we 


thrift-y hab-it is our end, We wise-ly meet our broth-er’s need, And this we know is 


Our 


thrift is placed. We 


con - fi - dence in 


wise-ly save, we wise-ly spend, The 


thrift in - deed! 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES—1, 2, AND 3——-WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 18 AND 19. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


Kangaroo Ride 
By Elaine V. Emans 


I suppose it would be rather 
A risky thing to do, 

But I'd like to go out riding 
On a leaping kangaroo! 

I expect it would be bumpy 
Each time he touched the ground, 

And hard to keep from slipping, 
With every lengthy bound; 

But I shouldn’t mind the jolting, 
Or having people stare, 

With Australian towns behind me, 
And cool wind in my hair! 


Stories in the Snow 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Who made these footprints in the snow? 
Some woodland creatures did, we know; 
I think red squirrels have been about; 
Let’s follow! We may soon find out. 


A rabbit lately ran through here— 

The marks of his long leaps are clear; 
Some fox passed by. See where his tail 
Brushed through the snow upon the trail! 


There is bobwhite’s family 

Beneath that sheltered thicket. See, 
They’re dining, and their table’s spread 
With frozen buds and seeds for bread. 


These tracks are interesting things, 
They chronicle the wanderings 

Of all the woods folk in the snow— 
Where they come from, where they go. 


My Penny Pig 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


I have a roly-poly pig 
That stands upon a shelf, 

And gobbles up my copper cents 
Each day, to feed himself! 

He’d. never take a beauty prize, 
He’s homely as can be, 

But my fat “penny pig” is worth 
His weight in cents to me! 


Song of Waiting 
By Elaine V. Emans 


While I must wait to see Ceylon, 

To view the ruined Parthenon; 

To whirl through streets of old Japan 
Behind a jogging little man; 

To take a sailboat down the Nile, 

To see a single foreign smile— 

My large and brightly colored map 
Lays all the world upon my lap! 


Color 
By Margaret Janet Acomb 


Down in the tropics, so people say, 

The plumage of birds is exceedingly gay— 

Red and yellow and blue and green, 

While the gray of the Northlands seldom is 
seen. 


But down in the tropics they never can see 

A blithe redbird on a snow-piled tree, 

With the winter sky faint blue overhead, 

And the earth wrapped tight in its warm 
white spread, 
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A Kansas Birthday Party 
By Pauline Marie Carl 


A ProGRaM FoR ANY INTERMEDIATE OR Upper GRADE 


This assembly program may suggest to 
teachers a similar program which they can 
carry out for their states. 


CHARACTERS 
NEBRASKA CALIFORNIA 
MISSOURI NEW ENGLAND STATES 
OKLAHOMA FLORIDA 
COLORADO WASHINGTON 
KANSAS 


No costuming is needed. Kansas may 
hold several artificial sunflowers, and each 
State may wear a designating headband. 


THE SETTING 


A fireplace of cardboard covered with 
red brick crépe paper may be shown. On 
a table is a birthday cake with candles. 

(Continued on page 59) 


THE FRIENDLY NEW YEAR 


Worps By LILLIAN M. SVENSON 


Music By CALLIE MAE KEMP 


Hear the chil - dren sing - ing while the bells keep time, The cheer-ful bells a-ring-ing a hap-py New Year chime, 


Ring - ing out their greet-ing to each girl and each boy, “A Hap-py New Year, chil-dren, twelve months of ev -'ry joy!” 





ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES—1, 2, AND 3—-WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 18 AND 19. 
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7 § 9 10 Il 12 I3 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 





OF INTEREST IN JANUARY 


January 1—New Year’s Day, 1934. 
President Lincoln issued the final emancipation 
proclamation, 1863. 


January 2—Georgia ratified the Constitution, 1788. 
January 1 January 4—Utah admitted to the Union, 1896. January 17 
January 6—New Mexico admitted to the Union, 1912. 


January 9—Connecticut ratified the Constitution, 1788. 
January 11—Alexander Hamilton was born, 1757. He was 
untiring in his efforts to have the Constitution adopted. 
January 17—Benjamin Franklin was born, 1706. 
Thrift Week, January 17-24, 1934. The observ- 
ance of this week begins on Franklin’s birthday, because he 


was the nation’s outstanding advocate of thrift. 
January 1 January 18 


January 18—Daniel Webster was born, 1782. He eloquently 
defended the Union against the secessionists. 


January 26—Michigan admitted to the Union, 1837. 
January 29—William McKinley was born, 1843. 
Kansas admitted to the Union, 1861. 
January 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt was born, 1882. 
January 31—Robert Morris was born, 1734. He established 
the first bank chartered by the United States. 


January 11 
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A Tour OF ENGLAND 


By EDNAH M. BOWLER 


TEACHER, INTERMEDIATE Grapes, East Warp ScHoort, Warsaw, INDIANA 


HE project discussed here, which 
was carried on in a social science 
class in Warsaw, Indiana, shows 
the possibilities of correlating 

the many subjects in the fifth-grade cur- 
riculum. The project is designed to cover 
a period of six weeks. 
|. Objectives. 
A. To stimulate the child’s interest in 
travel and to give him some conception 
of the size of the earth and the time 
required to travel over parts of its sur- 
face. 
B. To give the child an understanding 
of local, state, national, and interna- 
tional relations; and to make him real- 
ize that the world is a civic unit and 
that he, as a part of it, is affected by its 
ills and thrills, even though they may 
not localize in his particular sphere. 
C. To stimulate in the pupil a feeling 
of love for, and understanding of, his 
European neighbors; to cultivate in him 
an appreciation for the continent in 
which the roots of American civiliza- 
tion are so firmly planted. 
II. Approach. 
A. Teacher activity. 
1. Place pictures of ocean liners and 
foreign cities before the class. 
2. Ask how many children took a 
trip last summer or are planning to 
take one this summer. 
3. Ask how many children would 
like to take a trip in school. 
4. Question pupils as to where they 
would like to go. Some will suggest 
Europe. 
5. Ask how many ever played Lon- 
don Bridge. 
6. Ask how many would like to see 
the bridge that is “falling down.” 
7. Ask how it happens that Amer- 
ican children play London Bridge. 
8. Ask how many would like to visit 
the country where the founders of 
America lived. . 
9. Ask what other people settled in 
the New World and helped to build 
our civilization. 
10. Ask how many would enjoy vis- 
iting in the homes of these different 
peoples of to-day. 
11. Suggest that pupils open their 
books to a map of Europe and choose 
the countries they would like to visit. 
12. Suggest that they find informa- 
tion about such a visit. 
III. Procedure. 
A. Preparation for the trip. 
1. Collect information about tours. 
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2. Decide on destina- 
tion, and make reserva- 
tions, appointing one of 
the class to receive them. 
‘a) Study a diagram 
of boat; allow pupils 
to choose cabin mates. 
b) Study road maps 
and choose route by 
bus to New York 
City. 
3. Make passports. 
a) Use an _ actual 
Passport as a model. 
4. Pack for trip. 
a) Make paper suit 
cases. 
b) Select wardrobe 
from pictures in cat- 
alogues and pack in 
suit Cases. 
B. The trip overland to 
New York City by bus. 
1. From scale of miles on map, figure 
the distance to New York City. 
2. Figure time required to get there. 
3. Take a sight-seeing trip in New 
York City. 
C. Boarding the boat and crossing the 
Atlantic. 
1. Show passport and cross the gang- 
plank. 
2. Cross the Atlantic. 
a) Spend number of days on boat 
actually required to cross. 
b) Make table, bath, and deck- 
chair reservations. 
c) Learn to play games such as 
deck tennis and shuffleboard. 
d) Write letters home. 
e) Swim in ship’s pool. 
f) Go to the movies. 
g) Read in the ship’s library. 
D. Land at Liverpool, England, and 
proceed to London. 
1. Go through customs at Liverpool. 
2. Take bus to London. 
a) Stop off at Leeds, to visit wool- 
en mills; Manchester, to see cotton 
cloth manufactured; Birmingham, 
to learn about the steel industry; 
Shakespeare country; Kenilworth 
and Warwick Castles. 
b) Do much sight-seeing about 
London. See British Museum, 
Houses of Parliament and Big Ben, 
Buckingham Palace, Westminster 
Abbey, Curiosity Shop, Tower of 
London, and crown jewels. 
c) Take side trips to Stoke Poges 
and see Gray’s tomb (read his 
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A View or Lonpon BrivcE 


“Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard”); Eton College; 
Windsor Castle; Fisherman’s Cot- 
tage on Thames (commemorating 
the spot where King John signed 
the Magna Charta); the King 
Arthur country. 
d) Visit an English school. 

e) Write letters home telling about 
England and its people. 

f) Keep bulletin board and make 
a class scrapbook. 

The tour may be extended to include 
any or all European countries. The child 
has keen imagination, and he actually 
travels as he reads his history and geogra- 
phy texts and a host of reference books. 
He visits people in their homes; he stops at 
their farms and factories to see how they 
earn a living; in short, he gains a social, 
industrial, and economic insight into the 
lives of his foreign neighbors. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS 


True-false test— 

Mark false statements F; mark true 
statements T. 

1. It requires three days to go by boat 
from New York to Liverpool. 

2. England is one of the World Powers. 

3. Shakespeare was a musician. 

4. Many famous people are buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

§. England has a hot, dry climate. 

6. London is the .largest city in the 
world. 

7. The Thames River flows southeast. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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How Worps Work For Us—PRONOUNS 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HIS article, the third in the series, 
deals with the use of pronouns in 
the sentence, supplementing the 
study of nouns and verbs which 

appeared in the October and November 
issues, Each pupil should have a mimeo- 
graphed or hectographed copy for study 
and reference. 


LEssoN ONE 


You have already learned that nouns 
name things for us. If you know what is 
meant by substitute, you can readily un- 
derstand how the word-workers which we 
will now study help us in all our speaking 
and writing. You have doubtless heard of 
substitute players on a ball team. You may 
have had a substitute teacher for your class 
at some time when your regular teacher 
was gone. These new word-workers act as 
substitutes for nouns. Let us make our 
meaning clear by studying these two short 
paragraphs. 


Charles had just received a new cast- 
ing line from Charles’s uncle. Charles 
was busy every day with Charles's 
casting line. Charles practiced throw- 
ing the casting line in an empty lot 
across from Charles’s home. 

Charles had just received a new cast- 
ing line from his uncle. He was busy 
every day with it. He practiced throw- 
ing it in an empty lot across from his 
home. 


Which paragraph sounds more sensible 
to you? Why do you not like the other 
one? Would you care to read a whole book 
written in that style? Do you know what 
is meant by the word monotonous? We 
use the new kind of word-worker to keep 
our speech from being monotonous. Com- 
pare the two paragraphs again. In the 
second paragraph, each of the following 
words stands for what noun worker in the 
first paragraph—his; he; it; he; it; his? 

These little substitute workers are called 
pronouns. The word pronoun means “for 
a noun” or “instead of a noun.” The big 
thing to remember is that pronouns do the 
work which nouns do; they usually call 
our attention to something which a noun 
has named. However, when people are 
speaking about themselves, they do not 
first name themselves. They simply say, 
I, me, my, mine, and so on, and you know 
who is meant. Also, if one of your friends 
is speaking to you, he will not first name 
you; he will just use the word you to stand 
for your name. 

There are many pronouns. Here is a 
list of the most common words which can 


be used as pronouns. Remember, though, 
that we must always decide by the way 
they are used in sentences whether or not 
they are doing the work of pronouns. 
Study the list until you can write from 
memory at least fifteen. 


I whom 
me which 
my what 
mine he 
you him 
yours his 

it she 
we her 
ours hers 
us this 
they these 
them that 
theirs those 
who all 
whose each 


some 

few 
everything 
anything 
something 
either 
neither 
whoever 
whomever 
whatsoever 
myself 
himself 
herself 
ourselves 
themselves 


Exercise I— 

Here are three short paragraphs, with 
five pronouns in each. Number from 1 to 
15 on your paper, and list the fifteen pro- 
nouns. Perhaps your teacher will also ask 
you to find the name of the thing for 
which the pronoun stands. You should be 
able to tell that in all but a few cases. 


Betsy Ross made the first flag. It 
was red, white, and blue. She showed 
it to a committee of men who liked it 
very much. 

The king would not let the colonists 
make tax laws for themselves, and so 
he caused a long war. Not all men in 
the colonies fought on the American 
side; some fought in the king’s army. 
Those who did so were called Tories. 


Here are two boats; you can handle 
either. Which will be better for the 
trip? Let me know later who is going 
to have charge. 


LEsson Two 


There is much to learn about these pro- 


nouns or substitute workers. Some of it is 
so difficult that you will not learn it until 
much later, perhaps when you are in high 
school. Yet there are certain uses of pro- 
nouns which you must know now; other- 
wise you will make mistakes. 

Most of our trouble comes from this 
fact: Many pronouns change their spell- 


ing when they do different kinds of work 
in sentences. You know that nouns 
change their spelling when they show pos- 
session, by adding either an apostrophe and 
S$, Or just an apostrophe. Pronouns also 
change their spelling in order to show pos- 
session; you can see that such words as his, 
hers, mine, theirs, ours, show ownership. 

But there are other changes in spelling 
besides those to show possession. Notice 
these three sentences about a boy. 

1. He came quietly into the room. 
2. He removed his cap at once. 
3. Everyone looked at him. 

All three pronouns, he, his, and him, re- 
fer to the boy. But because these words 
are used in different ways, they have dif- 
ferent spellings. 

Let us recollect what we learned about 
verbs. Some of them work by expressing 
action. Others do not show action, but 
are used as coupling words. When pro- 
nouns come after coupling, or copulative, 
verbs, they are spelled quite differently 
than when they are used after action 
verbs. Notice these illustrations of pro- 
nouns used after copulative verbs. 

1. It was I who knocked. 

2. It was be who came in the back 
way. 

3. It may be she, but I doubt it. 

4. I know it was they who telephoned. 
§. If anyone deserves to go, it is we. 

Read the five sentences again. Perhaps 
they do not sound natural to you. That 
may be because you yourself have not been 
using these pronouns correctly. Re-read 
them until they no longer sound strange. 


Exercise II— 

a) Ask your teacher to teach your class 
how to play several games in which you 
must use pronouns such as I, they, we, he, 
and she after copulative verbs. 

b) Copy the following sentences, and 
in each blank write some pronoun which 
will make good sense. 

1. It was who made the touch- 
down. 

2. Mother said that it was 

self who telephoned. 

3. It may be , but I doubt it. 
4. I discovered that it was them- 
selves who were to blame. 


5. If I were » I would study 
harder. 


her- 


LEssoN THREE 


You have learned that certain pronouns 
are used with copulative verbs. Now let 
us notice the pronouns which are used 
with action verbs. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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E ALL realize the additional 

beauty and effectiveness of 

posters on which the letters 

are regular in shape, uni- 
form in style, and evenly cut. But we 
realize, also, what a difficult task it is to 
train children, or even grown-ups, to cut 
letters accurately. Such cutting seems to 
be almost a physical impossibility for the 
average pupil. Therefore, letters on 
posters continue to straggle along, some 
large, some small; some wide, some nar- 
row; some rough, some smooth; some in 
proportion, some far out of proportion. 
At least such was the problem I had with 
poster-making until I discovered the let- 
ter families. Then, as though by magic, 
our troubles ceased, and letter-cutting in 
our school became a joy. 

The method is a simple one, not difficult 
for children to understand, and easy for 
them to follow. The fact that the let- 
ters are divided into “families” instead of 
mere “groups” makes cutting them a de- 
lightful game. 

The first step in letter-cutting is to 
have all letters the same size. This can 
best be accomplished by cutting rectangles 


of paper for as many letters as are needed 
before beginning the letters. Be careful 
that the letters are of such a size that they 
will be in proportion to the remainder of 
the poster. Good effects may be secured 
by having the different sections of the 
poster printed in letters of varying 
heights and widths, the more important 
lines being in large letters. 

Now with our paper and scissors at 
hand we are ready to begin. First we will 
make the door family, so called because 
the foundation form resembles a door 
with a panel of glass in the center. This 
family is simplest to make, so it is a good 
one with which to begin. 

The letters of the family are O, D, U, 
Q, J, L, C, and I. As a foundation for 
each one, fold in half along the short 
dimension a rectangle of paper; then cut 
through the folded part. When opened, 
the paper forms a door, as in the first 
drawing. 

All letters of this family are made with 
this frame as a basis. The frame, with 
each corner cut off diagonally, is O. D is 
made by cutting diagonally the two right 
corners. U has the top bar cut away and 


the lower corners trimmed. Q has a strip 
of paper pasted diagonally across the lower 
right corner. J has the upper bar and 
part of the left bar cut away. L is made 
by removing the upper and right sides of 
the frame. C retains some of the right 
side at both top and bottom of the frame. 
I has all but one side of the frame cut 
away. 

After the letters of this family have 
been cut, it is easy to make the more dif- 
ficult window family, which takes its 
name from the fact that its foundation 
has two openings, resembling panes of 
glass in a window. The foundation is 
made by folding a rectangle of paper as 
for a “door” letter and then folding the 
paper again, bringing the folded edge to 
the top, within half the width of the in- 
tended frame border. Then cut. Open 
the paper, and you have the window 
foundation complete, as in the third 
drawing. 

This family consists of B, P, A, G, R, 
S, E, F, and H, all of which are made by 
cutting off various parts of the original 
frame. B has the right-hand corners cut, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Language as. a Spelling Aid 
By Katherine B. Peavy 


OE year my fourth-grade class came 
to me hopelessly deficient in spelling. 
I realized that simply to assign ten words 
or so each day to be memorized would get 
us nowhere, so I decided at once to dis- 
pense with spelling as a lesson in itself 
and to incorporate it with the language 
period. 

The first part of the period was exactly 
the same each day. I had previously pre- 
pared a sentence followed by a list of 
words suggested by the meaning of the 
sentence. I dictated them to the entire 
class. The words were within the abilities 
of the class as a whole. The papers were 
collected at once; then the sentence and 
the list of words were written on the 
blackboard for class discussion. The words 
were analyzed as to spelling, meaning, and 
pronunciation, and a story was woven 
about the idea. The papers were corrected 
and returned before the next day’s study 
period, and the misspelled words were 
pronounced again. They were reviewed 
from time to time. I used the State text 
as a basis, and during the year included 
practically all the words listed. 

Often for written work, the children 
wrote stories in their own words. These 
stories were later incorporated into book- 
lets. Sometimes the class suggested sub- 
jects for the next day’s list, and I found 
that this practice motivated the work to a 
large degree. 

The following are sample sentences and 
lists of words: 

Mother said I might bake a cake. 

flour vanilla teaspoon 
sugar oven sieve 
water fire table 
butter bowl 

To-day we are going to the circus. 

lion clown ticket 
tiger trapeze sawdust 
elephant cage peanuts 
giraffe tent 


Our Civic League 
By Anna McDeavitt 


| OUR one-room school the pupils of 
the four upper grades have an organi- 
zation known as the Civic League. The 
teacher’s aim in bringing about such an 
organization is primarily to develop in the 
children qualities which will help them to 
be better citizens of their community, 
now and later, as well as better citizens of 
our school community. 

The officers are president, vice-president, 
secretary, and assistant ‘secretary. The 
teacher acts as treasurer. Officers are 
elected monthly. Nominations are made 
from the floor; voting is done by ballot. 

The members of the Civic League do 
the janitor work of the room except car- 
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ing for the fire. The president appoints a 
general committee whose duty it is to pre- 
pare a list of special work committees for 
each week. ‘These are posted on Monday 
morning. The committees are as follows: 
Sweeping; Carrying Coal; Dusting; Car- 
ing for the Blackboards; Caring for Ba- 
sins; Caring for Towels; and Caring for 
Songbooks. For this work, the teacher 
pays the children three dollars a month. 

The regular meetings are held during 
the last half hour each Friday afternoon. 
Business is attended to first. The members 
discuss things that they can do to im- 
prove the school, the schoolroom, and the 
grounds. They consider ways of investing 
their money, which is used to purchase 
materials not supplied by the school board. 

After the business meeting each child 
gives a current event item. The aim is to 
have the pupils choose current events 
which are worth while, and prepare the 
material so that they can stand before the 
group and give their selections well. Af- 
ter the items have been given, we discuss 
them, emphasizing interest of event, prep- 
aration of material by the speaker, dis- 
tinctness of speech, and posture. 

Among the qualities developed in the 
children through such a club are pride in 
surroundings, a spirit of personal and 
group responsibility, dependability, co- 
operation, and fairness. 


Original Expression 
By Alma Paschall 


O ENCOURAGE originality of ex- 

pression, ask the pupils to fill in the 
blanks in the following story with any 
number of words. These should be 
judged by: 

1. Originality (not obvious or trite). 

2. Specific application (not a general 
term). 

3. Sensory value (form, color, odor, 
taste, or touch). 

One warm sunny day in September, lit- 
tle Periwinkle went for a walk in the 
garden. She wore a frock the color of 

ses Her eyes sparkled like 
She found that the pansies were in full 
bloom. One looked like a Then 
Periwinkle went to the fountain and 
watched the fish swimming there. One 
was as swift in its motions as An- 
other, as it hid beneath a leaf, looked like 


Suddenly Periwinkle was startled by an 
unexpected sound. Her puppy, which she 
called __.., had -pounced out of the 
bushes at her feet. With his long silky 
white hair he looked like 

Periwinkle patted the puppy’s head and 
said, “Come on, let’s have a race.” 


The Voyage to Oral Health 
By Marjorie Clark 


HAYE the children map out an imagi- 
nary voyage in search of the treasure 
of clean white teeth and sound, hard 
gums. This can be done on the black- 
board, orally, or on individual charts. 
Each child is his own captain, and his car- 
go must include the following: 

A toothbrush (not to be shared). 

A tube of tooth paste. 

Plenty of milk. 

Plenty of water. 

Foods included in the diet—apples, or- 
anges, spinach, cabbage, carrots, green 
peas, cereals, bran bread, and eggs. 

For a smooth, happy voyage, the cap- 
tain follows these rules. He brushes his 
teeth twice daily and massages his gums. 
He stops at regular ports to see the dentist. 
He exercises daily in the fresh air and sun- 
shine. His meals include the foods in the 
cargo, which should be slowly and well 
chewed. 

During the voyage, a sharp lookout 
must be kept for treacherous rocks which 
do much damage. These are: 

Biting nails. 

Putting fingers or pencils in mouth. 

Eating too much pastry or candy. 

Biting nuts or hard candy with teeth. 

Each child makes regular reports on the 
progress of his trip. The teacher indicates 
his progress on a chart placed on the 
bulletin board. 

The children are taught to use their 
toothbrushes properly. They learn that 
the upper teeth should be brushed down, 
and the lower teeth should be brushed up, 
on the inside and outside, always begin- 
ning on the gums. The grinding surfaces 
of the back teeth should also be brushed. 
In addition they are taught that proper 
mastication of food is necessary in order 
to make the gums firm and to develop the 
jaw muscles and bones. 


t. 
* 





The Question Box 


How can arithmetic be taught 
so that children feel a practical 
need of it? (See p. 37) 

What kind of foreign “travel” 
will interest a geography class in 
other countries? (See p. 45) 

What will help children to 
memorize important facts in 
United States history? (See p. 38) 

How can letters for posters be 
cut quickly as well as artistical- 
ly? (See p. 47) 
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A PicroriAL Revier Map 


LLUSTRATED below is a pictorial 
relief map of the state of California 
which was made by the fifth- and 
sixth-grade children of Bryant 

School, Riverside, California, in connec- 
tion with a social science study of their 
state. This project included California’s 
history, her great men and women, insti- 
tutions of learning, resources, products, 
animals, birds, trees, and wild flowers. It 
was worked out by means of history 
maps, sand-table construction, wood and 
soap carving, drawing, painting, flower- 
mounting, booklets, and posters. 

As a first step, the children learned to 
draw the map of California by a simple 
square method. Then a committee traced 
the map in various sizes in the sand on the 
playgrounds, took measurements of the 
one selected to be reproduced (six feet, 
five inches, by four feet, five 
inches), and ordered a piece 
of beaver board of corre- 
sponding size on which to 
make the map. 

Already the children were 
bringing in colored pictures 
of California’s beauty spots. 
Those best adapted for use 
on the map were cut out, 
following the outline of the 
picture at the top and sides, 
and cutting the lower edge 
straight. 

When the beaver board 
came, it was braced around 
the edges and across the back 
with strips of wood. On the 
front the map of Califor- 
nia was outlined with chalk, 
and the Coast Range, the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers were put in. 
The places for which we had 
pictures were located. Some 
of these were Mount Whit- 
ney, Death Valley, Mount 
Lassen, the redwoods and the 
Big Trees on the coast high- 
way and in General Grant 
and Sequoia National Parks, 
Mount Shasta, Lake Tahoe, 
Salton Sea, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
Riverside. 

The chosen pictures were 
then placed on the map. A 
few of the scenes were past- 
ed flat; for example, Death 
Valley, where a low effect 


By ANNA EWERT ERVIN 


TEACHER, BRYANT ScHOOL, RiveRsIpE, CALIFORNIA 


was wanted. Most of them, however, 
were glued only at the lower edge, while 
the tops were bent up slightly from the 
background. In some locations, in order 
to achieve a vista of distant scenery, sev- 
eral pictures were placed one behind 
another. For instance, in Yosemite Park, 
beyond a tree-lined road are seen a far 
mountain and a waterfall. 

Meanwhile, for material with which to 
build up the map into relief, the boys had 
made a bucketful of papier maché from 
old newspapers and boiling water. To the 
drained and partly dry pulp a cupful of 
melted bluing and one of plaster-of-paris 
water were added, and all was thoroughly 
mixed. 

A committee of four drove nails and 
tacks in the map as supports for the mod- 
eling pulp. Then the pupils, each with a 





ball of the papier maché and a printed re- 
lief map of California to look at, built up 
the mountains, pressing the pulp firmly 
over the nails. They shaped the pulp ir- 
regularly around the pictures so that each 
view would seem to belong in its place. 
Then they filled in the remaining spaces, 
from rivers to foothills. 

The work up to this point was done in 
the basement. After the map had dried 
to a pure white it was brought up to the 
schoolroom for coloring. This was done 
by groups working for a time each day, 
while the regular school routine went on 
as usual. The groups planned and mixed 
the colors, and in order to be sure of a 
pleasing combination, tried them out first 
on cardboard. Poster paints were used. 

The mountains were first colored pale 
orchid. Then, with mountain landscapes 
before them, the children 
shaded the slopes with tones 
of purple, tan, and brown. 
White paint simulated snow- 
capped peaks. Two coats of 
blue were used on the rivers 
and the ocean and two coats 
of tan on the country north, 
east, and south of California. 
After the green valleys and 
the southern part of the state 
were finished, Death Valley 
was touched up with glori- 
ous desert tints. 

The children then cut out 
ships, sailboats, a pier, and 
lighthouses, and put them in 
place. Breakers were chalked 
in. Boulder Dam as it will 
look when completed was lo- 
cated, to show its impor- 
tance to Southern California. 
Cut-outs of people picking 
flowers, picnicking,  pros- 
pecting for gold, hiking, and 
automobile riding all gave 
life to the map. 

The lettering and points 
of the compass were made 
and placed by still another 
group. A frame with wire 
for hanging was added. 

This activity engendered 
in the children an eager 
spirit of research; it induced 
them to read _ enthusiasti- 
cally; and it trained them in 
self-reliance, judgment, per- 
severance, co-operation, and 
in loyalty to their school, 
state, and nation. 
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Using Old Calendars 
By Bertha Wynn 
I USE old calendars to help beginners 


with arithmetic. I cut the numbers 
of each month into separate squares, and 
also cut out the name of the month. I put 
the numbers and name of each month into 
a separate envelope and write the name of 
the month on the envelope. For seatwork, 
a pupil may be asked to arrange a month 
of the current year on his desk. Have him 
put the name of the month at the top of 
his desk. He can then put the numbers in 
place. Even the older pupils enjoy this 
work. Those who know the holiday dates 
may put a small piece of red paper beside 
each holiday. 


A Feeding Shelf 
By Daisy Wilson 
A VERY simple and inexpensive bird 


observation house was made by the 
boys in a rural school. They nailed a board 
to an outside window sill to form a shelf, 
and fastened to the shelf a wooden chalk 
box. One end of this box had been re- 
moved and this open end was placed next 
to the glass of the window. A small door 
was cut in the opposite end through which 
the birds could enter. 

We put crumbs from our lunch boxes 
into the box, and throughout the winter 
we had bird visitors, especially snowbirds. 
The pupils made a bird chart, on which 
they recorded the names of different birds 
which they observed. They learned many 
things about the birds, and realized the 
necessity of caring for them in winter. 


Travel Spelling 
By Ione Mc Vean 
RACH pupil has an airplane bearing his 


name. Each airplane is threaded on a 
separate thread, stretched tightly across a 
large bulletin board. Above the board the 
mileage, names of cities, and other road 
signs are given. A standing of 100 per 
cent is rewarded by a given number of 
miles. When a pupil gets a perfect mark, 
his airplane “flies” toward the goal the 
number of miles decided upon. In my 
class of thirty-eight pupils we flew from 
our home in northern Wisconsin to Alaska. 
The interest lasted until the contest end- 
ed. Our spelling greatly improved. We 
also profited by the arithmetic and geog- 
raphy lessons involved. 


History Flash Cards 
By Genevieve Cunningham 


GOOD way to arouse interest in your 

history class is through the use of 
flash cards. Cut cardboard or any stiff 
paper into pieces about 6 by 8 inches. On 
one side print or write in large type the 
important facts you wish your class to re- 
member. If your sixth grade is studying 
“Backgrounds of American History,” for 
example, put Pyramids on one side of the 
card and on the other side the brief an- 
swer: The tombs of the ancient kings and 
queens of Egypt. For classes in American 
history put an important date on one side 
and the corresponding event on the other 
side. 


In reviewing, the teacher holds up a 


card so that the whole class can see it, and 
calls on a pupil for the answer. If he an- 
swers correctly, he gets the card. At the 
close of the class, place on the blackboard 
the name of the pupil who has the most 
cards. File the cards of each period in 
separate labeled envelopes or pockets. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 
W HAT are you doing in your class- 


room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


% 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points, 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. (A 
married woman should give her Christian 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


° 


Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Hot Lunches at School 
By Mildred Miller 


N OUR small rural school we serve hot 
lunches on cold days. Since the district 
has no equipment fot this purpose, I 
brought to school a large canner and rack. 
(A S- or 7-quart canner will serve the 
average rural school.) At recess we part- 
ly fill the canner with water, place it on 
the top of our jacket stove, and put in the 
jars of food brought from home by the 
children. By noon the food is ready to be 
served. 

One advantage of this plan is that each 
child has the food he likes, prepared by his 
own parent in the way he prefers it. Thus 
we avoid the objections that often arise 
when the hot dish is prepared in school. 

With a few timely suggestions as to 
what constitutes a good hot lunch for 
school, the teacher can secure the co- 
operation of both child and parent. Co- 
coa, vegetable soup, rice, macaroni with 
tomatoes, beans, chicken, and so on, make 
excellent hot dishes. One of these, to- 
gether with sandwiches and fruit, gives 
the child a full meal at noon. 

The older children enjoy helping with 
the serving of the lunch and the “clearing 
up” afterwards. 


A School Museum 
By Constance Little 


A= the pupils to lend to the school 
for the museum odd articles, objects, 
and collections of interest, such as old 
books, money and stamps of other coun- 
tries, and souvenirs from different places. 

In the study of these one can work out 
lesson plans as follows: geography, locat- 
ing the places from which the articles 
came, the means of transportation to bring 
them to the homes of the pupils, and the 
comparison of other similar belts; arith- 
metic, measuring the distance and count- 
ing the cost of transportation; history, 
about the country, the people, and any 
historical event of interest connected with 
the place of location; government, about 
the form of government in that particular 
country; agriculture, about the kind of 
soil which might have produced the object 
in question; English, in written and oral 
compositions, original and copied poems, 
and written and oral stories; spelling, in 
listing and labeling the articles, and in do- 
ing all of the required written work, in- 
cluding entries in notebooks, 
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Pencils That Stray 
By Grace A. Estep 


Ww a sharp razor blade I cut the 
initials of each pupil on his pencil. 
The best place for this is just at the base 
of the metal cap holding the eraser, since 
this part will not be disturbed in sharpen- 
ing. This may sound like a big task, but 
it takes only a short time. It is well worth 
the effort, for a misplaced pencil is easily 
‘ identified and returned without disturb- 
1 ance to the owner. Also, pencils needing 
sharpening may be collected in one box 
without danger of their being returned to 
the wrong pupil. 
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Using Discarded Readers 
By Elva H. Parrott 


| USE discarded readers or story books in 
my third grade to make little story 
booklets for our school library. First, 
I cut out an interesting story, and then 
make an attractive cover of colored con- 
struction paper, on which I print the title 
of the story. I prepare some check-up 
work for the story, such as questions, 
sentences with missing words, yes-or-no 
statements, and so on, with the answers on 
the back of the sheet. I fasten the story, 
tests, and cover together with a paper fas- 
tener, with the tests following the story. 








be WINDOW DECORATION —GERANIUM 
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CUT from colored paper in any size desired. Let pupils choose a neutral color for 
the jar, some shade of red or pink for the blossom, and a shade of green for the stems 
and leaves. One large plant or several smaller ones may be made for each window. 
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An Examination Device . 
By Gilbert M. Fess 


Sag mor ~ agri ent periods are made 
doubly trying to many teachers by 
the differences in speed of writing among 
members of their class. Trying to remedy 
this situation, I have worked out the fol- 
lowing plan, which may be helpful to 
other teachers meeting the same difficulty. 

I base the required part of the examina- 
tion on the speed of the slowest pupil in 
the class. If he can answer only three 
questions in an hour, I give that number 
to the whole group. Next, I draw a line 
across the blackboard and below it write 
enough additional queries to occupy the 
minds and pens of the faster workers until 
the bell rings. 

I tell my pupils that these last questions 
are “life savers,” and that anyone not sat- 
isfied with what he has done on the re- 
quired part of the test may also answer 
one or more of the additional questions, in 
order to raise his grade. The last type of 
question is somewhat easier than the first, 
to make it attractive, but not so much so 
as to give the rapid. writers a marked ad- 
vantage over their plodding classmates. 


A Help in Drawing 
By Ella B. Johnson 
O HELP the first- and second-grade 
children in their drawing and cutting 


of animals and birds, I traced stencils of 
them on yellow construction paper and 


mounted them on orange paper of a uni- . 


form size. (Attractive stencil booklets 
can be purchased at a ten-cent store.) 
These drawings were placed as a border 
under the windows. When the children 
wish to make drawings or cut-outs of 
these figures for their class work, they 
need only to look at the border to see how 
they are made. 


Our Curio Corner 
By Bonnie Fae Reece 


[— the pupils in my room like to 
collect and bring to school pretty 
shells, rocks, feathers, and curios, we de- 
cided to make a special place for them. 
We collected a number of empty thread 
spools and small boards of various sizes. 
Gluing the spools together, and the boards 
to the spools, we made small shelves to 
hold our collection. 

The bottom shelf is twelve inches long, 
the next is eleven, and so on, the tiny shelf 
at the top being only three inches long. 
We used the largest spools between the 
bottom shelves, and the smaller ones be- 
tween the smaller shelves. We painted the 
shelves light green, with orange along the 
edges, and purple where the spools are 
glued together. The corner contains many 
interesting things for nature study. 
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Club Exchange 


Note: In this department THE INstructor publishes notices from teach- 
ers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in 
other schools. Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases 
—we cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, 
that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils ac- 
knowledge all letters and material received. All notices for this column must 


be signed by the teachers themselves. 


California—All grades above the third, of 
the Twin Valley School, would like to exchange 
letters, products, and school work with other 
schools all over the world. They promise to 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Lucy Hunt, 
Twin Valley School, Whitmore, California. 


Georgia.—The geography class of the sev- 
enth grade, Harmony School, wish to exchange 
letters, products, and souvenirs with schools in 
all parts of the United States. Address: Miss 
Myrtle Dawkins, Dublin, Georgia. 


Illinois.——The teacher of Solomon School and 
pupils*of the seventh and eighth grades would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
curios, souvenirs, and so on, with the same 
grades of any school in the United States or a 
foreign country. They promise to answer all 
letters. Address: Mr. Freemont Arbeiter, 
Solomon School, Jacob, Illinois. 


Illinois —My fourth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and booklets 
with pupils of other schools of the United 
States and its possessions, also foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lucille Dillingham, Livingston, 
Illinois. 


lowa.—Mr. Howard C. Rasch and his fifth-, 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils of 
Dixon School would like to exchange products, 
souvenirs, and pictures with teachers and 
pupils in the United States or anywhere the 
English language is written and _ spoken. 
Address: Mr. Howard C. Rasch, Dixon, Iowa. 


lowa.—Grades four, five, and six, Jackson 
Rural School, would like to correspond and ex- 
change products, pictures, souvenirs, and so on, 
with pupils and teachers in the United States 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Nora 
Cunningham, Route 1, Fontanelle, Iowa. 


lowa.—The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of 
Miss Geraldine Denly, Truro, Iowa, wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
pupils in other states. 


Kansas.—Grades four and five of the Lin- 
coln School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with pupils in other 
states and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Betty Kellogg, 726 Clark Street, Clay Center, 
Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Lehigh Grade School would like 
to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in other states. Address: Miss Helen Marie 
Janzen, Lehigh, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The fifth and sixth grades of 
Harmony School would like to exchange let- 
ters and souvenirs with other schools of the 
United States or any foreign country. Address: 
Mr. Glenn Richardson, Jayem, Kentucky. 


Michigan.—My pupils, in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, would like to ex- 
change letters, photos, souvenirs, and products 
with pupils in schools “of other states and 
possessions of the United States and foreign 
countries. We promise to answer all letters. 
Address: Mr. John M. Vester, Clarion, Mich- 
igan. 





Michigan.—Our eighth grade would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, or products with 
other eighth grades in other states. We live in 
the “Thumb” section of Michigan. Address: 
Miss Virla Jean McCafferty, Rural Route No. 
2, Holly, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The teacher and all grades ex- 
cept the second of District 99, Renville 
County, would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in other states, island possessions of 
the United States, and foreign nations. They 
would also like to exchange products. Address: 
Miss Enid Anderson, Hector, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—The seventh-grade pupils of the 
Cedarcreek School would like to correspond 
with pupils in other states. Address: Miss 
Edna Clift, Cedarcreek, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils of my rural school, 
including grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters and souvenirs with any other 
schools in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Helen Moore, Lolo. 
Montana. 


New Hampshire-—The pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the Bath 
Union School wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and other interesting material with pu- 
pils in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Meredith Sisco, Bath, New 
Hampshire. 


Rorth Carolina—The pupils of my second 
grade would like to exchange letters, cards, 
and souvenirs with pupils in mountain schools 
in the United States. Address: Mrs. W. E. 
Wooten, Crisp School, Macclesfield, North 
Carolina. 


Oregon.—Miss Doris Porter and her first 
and fourth grades of the Warner Valley 
School, Adel, Oregon, would like to corre- 
spond with teachers and pupils in any state or 
country. 


South Dakota.—My pupils, grades three, six, 
seven, and eight, would like to exchange 
letters and products with pupils in other 
states. Address: Miss Ella Schwenn, Athol, 
South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—Grades four, five, and eight 
of Hartford School would like to correspond 
with pupils in some of the eastern states. We 
will bé glad to exchange products, pictures, 
and post cards. Address: Miss Beatrice 
Brooking, Onida, South Dakota. 


Texas.—Grades two and three of the Hig- 
gins Public School, Independent District No. 
1, would like to exchange letters, products, 
or souvenirs with pupils in any school where 
the English language is spoken or written. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lily Pearl Henderson, Box 250, 
Higgins, Texas. 


Vermont.—The teacher and pupils of grades 
one, three, four, five, six, and seven of the 
Allen School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with pupils and teach- 
ers in the schools of other states and foreign 
countries. Address Miss Bernice Kingsbury, 
Milton, Vermont. 
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Thrift in Attendance 
By Elaine Williams 


r ARITHMETIC class we figured the 
daily expense of the school for a pupil, 
which was about twenty cents. We made 
a chart showing by bar graphs the pupils’ 
names and the number of days absent. 
Each square in the graph paper represent- 
ed a day’s absence, and each pupil kept a 
record of the amount of money he wasted 
by not being in school. ‘This device ap- 
pealed especially to those who stayed out 
of school to work, but all the pupils made 
an effort to keep their losses as low as pos- 


sible. 


A Word-Building Game 
By Freemont W. Arbeiter 


ERELY spelling words sometimes 

becomes a bit boring. I have dis- 
covered a spelling game that is very effec- 
tive and creates great interest. 

Have the children sit in a circle or on 
benches facing one another. Let a child 
name the first letter of any word, for ex- 
ample, “c.” Then the next pupil adds a 
letter which will help form a word, such 
as “a,” perhaps having “caught” in mind. 
The next pupil adds a letter, being careful 
not to name one which will end the word, 
but one which keeps the building process 
going, for example, “u.” If he were to 
name “t” or “r,” a word would be 
formed, and a mark would be scored 
against him. 

If a player doubts the fact that the one 
preceding him has put in a letter which 
can be used to form a word, he says, “I 
doubt your word.” If the person who is 
doubted cannot name a word which will 
properly use the letter he has just given, a 
mark is scored against him. If he can 
name a word, however, a mark is placed 
against the person who doubted. 

When three marks are scored against a 
player, he is out. The game continues 
until only one player remains, and he is 
declared the winner. 


A Number Game 


By Signa Strom 
JN TEACHING the combinations, I 


have used the following device to gain 
the interest of those who dislike number 
work and to increase speed and accuracy. 

I shuffle the arithmetic flash cards and 
deal them out. Each child holds his cards 
in fanlike shape. I draw a card and if the 
child can give me the correct answer the 
first time, I keep the card. If he fails, I 
show him the other side of the card, which 
has the answer on it. The object is to see 
who can dispose of his cards first. We call 
this game “Don’t Keep the Cards.” It has 
proved of inestimable value in teaching 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 
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wren Corlifed oLight 


TO THE LONG LIST OF DISTINCTIVE STATLER FEATURES ! 


_— 


Achieved by the use of the SIGHT-METER, 
science’s newest aid to adequate illumination 


@ You have only one pair of eyes 
... you want to keep them! The 
work you do in a hotel room you 
do with your eyes... you write: 
letters, telegrams, speeches, re- 
ports ... you read: newspapers, 
magazines, books, documents . . . 
you examine: models, patterns, 
sketches ... you dress... you 
shave .. . you apply makeup... 
you sew. Your eyes are at the 
mercy of the lighting in your 
hotel room. 

Now the Statlers offer you an 
entirely new high standard of room 
illumination. . . give you hotel guest 
rooms that are amply lighted... 
give you the proper degree of light 


without glare ... in the center of 


HOT 


““WHERE 


Chutes . 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 2.50 


Bost on 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.50 


Buffalo 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.00 


the room . .. at the writing desk. .. 
over the easy chair... at the bed- 
head ... over the bathroom mirror. 
In true Statler fashion, we guarantee 
this lighting . . . certify it to be 
ample. And we display the certifi- 
cation in the room. 

The time has come to recognize 
eye-comfort illumination as a vital 
feature of the modern hotel room. 
You will recall that Hotels Statler 
were first to recognize and to pioneer 
a long list of these vital features: 
the private bath with every room, 
circulating ice-water, bed-head 
reading lamp, full-length mirror, 
comfortable bed with inner-spring 
hair mattress, free radio recep- 
tion in every room, free morn- 


ing newspaper under the door. 

We have pioneered many dis- 
tinctive service features, too... fea- 
tures that are today classed as real 
reforms; such as the elimination of 
unsolicited tip-seeking attentions 
in public washrooms; removal of 
surcharges from the articles sold 
at lobby cigar stands and news- 
stands; banishment of the hat- 
check tip at the entrance to our 
public restaurants. 

Nowwe take another forward step 
... pioneer another guest comfort! 
Visit us when next you're in a 
Statler city. Test this newest Statler 
“extra value”: certified lighting. Be 
kind to those eyes of yours—you'll 
never get another pair! 


ELS STATLER 


E GUEST is 


ALWAYS 


atte + 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 2.50 


RIGHT’’ 


St 3 Laas 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 2.50 


° New York (Hotel Pennsylvania ) 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.50 
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THIS IS THE 
SIGHT-METER 


The illumination of every guest 


room in every Statler is certified 
to be ample (certificate is dis- 
played in the room) as follows: 


Illumination at center of room— ample for 
reading normal print, as registered c. the 
Sight-meter. 


Illumination at bed-head—ample for read- 
ing fine print, as registered on the Sight- 
meter. 


Illumination at bathroom mirror — ample for 
close visual work, as registered on the 
Sight-meter. 


Illumination at writing table— ample for 
reading fine print, as registered on the 
Sight-meter. 


Illumination over easy chair — ample for 
reading normal print, as registered on the 
Sight-meter. 


Every guest room in every Statler is 
regularly checked with the Sight- 
meter...to keep its lighting ample. 
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A INVITE A of leisure is a better worker than one who does 
~ COASTING PARTY 2°: The proper use of leisure increases the capacity LEARN TO SWIM 
\ ~ ~ for productive work.” ‘This challenging statement was eon FUN AND SAFETY 
s, recently made by Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
“ Columbia University. Educators are developing a 
program of teaching which will prepare to-day’s youth 


to take his place in to-morrow’s world, equipped with 
an appreciation of leisure, with a will to use such time 


W wisely, and with the ability to make this possible. 
a y) But what of the teacher herself? Although she may 


On, 
Vad) SNOWY HILLS MAN who understands the full use and enjoyment 


not, because of the exigencies of her profession, have 

more free time than teachers have had in the past, yet 

GOLF, she will, year by year, want to take a definite part in 

A WINTER SPORT FOR the leisure-time activities participated in by those about 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS her. She will want to share in their fun as well as in WALKING, 
their more serious extra-curricular pursuits. 

Perhaps the most important consideration in this A HEALTHFUL 
whole matter is the teacher’s health. Well can a health EXERCISE FOR ALL 
program be one of the fruitful purposes to which to put 
leisure time. If such a program be carried out, it will, ~ 


by its very nature, yield much enjoyment, and because = 


of it the teacher will be in better condition to avail <a %* 
herself of the pleasures which leisure time should bring. ee J l 
Since we realize that the teacher needs help with her SKIING wat 
00 You po Your °F specific problems, we propose to devote this new FOR THEINTREPID im wa 
department of THE INsTRUCTOR to a sane program of ONES 
il DAILY DOZEN? health activities, much of which the teacher no doubt is ( . 
already presenting to her pupils, but which all too = 
often she fails to put into practice herself. 
Do you take the best possible care of yourself? Do ff 
you get the right amount of sleep, enjoy outdoor exer- J 
cise, gain the fullest degree of pleasure from group ) \/ | 
activities, eat the right foods, walk correctly, stand Ly 
properly? Do you, in short, live a fully developed, =) 
well-rounded life? We hope you do, but if you do not TENNIS 


you are among the many thousands of teachers for FOR THE 
whom we are establishing this department. 


VERY ACTIVE 
Perhaps you would be glad to have some information ‘ 
about balanced diets, perhaps you would enjoy some {_- 
OH. FOR THE good setting-up exercises, or it may be that you would ra 
<N 
se es 
\) 


THRILL OF like to learn more about how to relax. It is for our 
readers to tell us just what kind of articles will best 

SKATING! / meet their purposes. It is for us to secure from special- 
ists in their various fields the most useful material ob- 
tainable, to help solve on problems presented to us, to PLAY WITH 
help solve your particular need. 

A wise use of leisure time, better health, more fun, a 

richer companionship—perhaps this is not the entire 
goal of living, but it is a program to which most of us 
subscribe whole-heartedly and with enthusiasm! Your 
suggestions will be welcomed. Let us know how we 
can best serve you. 








A PICNIC HOW can we be most helpful to you? We shall be glad to 
FOR have you write us. Address letters to Helen Mildred Owen, 
RELAXATION The Instructor, 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
XATIO 
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“With Grandma” 


(Continued from page 11) 


Paris,” in the Art Institute of Chicago; 
“With Grandma,” “The Secret,” and 
“The Letter,” in private collections; 
“An Ancestor,” in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D.C.; and 
“Phyllis,” in The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 

Paintings by MacEwen in foreign gal- 
leries include “Sunday in Holland,” in 
the Luxembourg, Paris; “Waiting,” in 
Honolulu; “L’Absente,” in Liége, and 
“Famille Hollandais,” in Ghent, Bel- 
gium; and “Enfant Hollandais,” in Bu- 
dapest. 

The artist is also known as a mural 
painter. In the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., is a series of mural 
decorations by MacEwen depicting inci- 
dents from Greek myths. 

MacEwen’s painting is characterized 
by a definite feeling for pattern of line, 
tone, and color, as well as by an appreci- 
ation for the personality of his subject. 


Simplified Letter- 
Cutting 
(Continued from page 47) 


and a three-cornered piece cut from the 
right end of the middle bar. P lacks 
the bottom and right lower bars. A 
lacks only the lower bar. G is made by 
removing the upper right bar and part 
of the middle bar. R has the lower bar 
removed, and a three-cornered piece cut 
from the right end of the middle bar. S$ 
lacks the upper right and lower left bars. 
E has the upper and lower right bars 
removed and a part of the middle bar, 
while F lacks also the bottom bar. H 
loses both top and bottom bars. 

The third family, comprised of M, V, 
W, X, Y, and T, is not so closely related 
as the others. The paper is folded on 
the long dimension. These letters are 
cut, as shown in the diagrams. M and 
W are cut the same and inverted as 
needed. 

K, N, and Z are classed as friends 
rather than a family, for each is cut 
from an unfolded paper rectangle, as 
shown in the diagram. 

If digits are needed to complete a 
poster they can easily be made in the 
same manner. 1 is the same as I, with 
all of the upper right bar removed. 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 are made from the 
second frame, cutting away the various 
parts, while 7 and 0 are parts of the 
door family. 

Diversity of lettering for various 
posters can be obtained by cutting off 
the corners on letters for one poster to 
give the letters a rounded effect, while 
others are left square. Wide, low letters 
are attractive if words are few. Tall, 
narrow letters allow one to put many 
more words in a given space. 

With very little practice, children be- 
come proficient in making letters of this 
kind, while the teacher will find the 
knowledge of how to cut them a real 
help. They may be adapted to many 
uses other than for posters. Letters and 
figures for flash cards for primary work 
may be made in this manner; mottoes or 
announcements for the bulletin board 
are easily read when made of the squared 
letters; while a book cover on which we 
used such letters won first prize in a 
state exhibition. 
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Wh See eck ui 
VY re gET SICK LIKE Maryn” 
Worry 7 


When for just a Few 
Cents a Day.... 


The T. C. U. will pay you an 
income when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine 


























IS year, of all years, is no time to 

take chances. To be disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine will not 
only be unfortunate but may prove very 
embarrassing. Doctors must be paid. 
Hospital bills must be met. Board bills, 
laundry bills and other expenses all 
come due. Borrowing may be neces- 
sary—unless you are under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella. 


Why take the risk? Instead, pass 
the worry along to the T. C. U., like 
thousands of other teachers have done. 
It costs so little and means so much. 
Then when sickness, accident or quar- 
antine keeps you from school, the T. C. 
U. check will come to your rescue. At 
any rate, learn all about T. C. U. pro- 
tection today, before it is too late. Fill 
out and mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information. Your inquiry places 
you under no obligation. 





Help You! 


We list here a few T. C. U. 
checks recently mailed: 








Dorothy V. King, Lorain, 

Ohio. Death resulting 

from automobile  acci- 
dent. 

$ 200.00 Ova F. Walter, More- 
head, Ky. Septicemia. 

$ 183.33 George C. Rice, Normal. 
Ill. Fractured right leg 
in auto accident. 

$ 146.66 Agnes B. Farrell, Bridge- 
port, Pa. Lagrippe, bron- 
chitis and complications. 

$ 110.00 Bernice L. Treat, Horse- 
heads, N. Y. Broncho. 
pneumonia. 

$ 100.00 Mary Burkman, Pontiac, 
Mich. Fractured leg and 
dislocated ankle. Slipped 
and fell. 

$ 90.83 Thelma E. Olson, Crook, 
Colo. Mastoid operation. 





These Benefits are yours when 


you're under the T.C. U. Umbrella 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by acci- 
dent or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an automobile 
accident and $1,000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. These indemnities 
are increased 10 per cent for each consecutive 


Worries Take Wing 


“Your promptness in sending the 
check covering claim for disability re- 
sulting from a stubborn case of bron- 
chitis was just more than appreciated. 
Many of my worries of the past month 
seemed to take wing, when that letter 
sent by airmail, was dropped on my 
desk this morning.”—Mae R. Hickey, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed Absence of Worry Speeds Recovery 
ve years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- “I appreciate the prompt and fair settlement of my 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat claim; also your courtesy and sympathy. The sense of 
wreck. io _ security due to T. C. U. protection relieved me of worry 
Ray. - oy = in addition to other benefits, and aided in my recovery. I am thankful I was protected 
eee cee ee ee by the T. C. U. umbrella.” Mises M. Marie Bruner 

Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. Cly a Ohio soa , — , 

ATARI A 5 1S RTE EB 8 RRR, aR 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
T. C. U. Umbrella Always Ready i ane 
Eva M, Langdon of Mt. Plessant, Utah, and her room- 850 T. C. U. Blidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
mate were in the same accident. Miss Langdon writes us: i 
“Although I can’t say it was ‘fun’ being disabled a month, hares poh ye > age re tnd aaagaaay eats 
I know I felt better than my roommate, who was injured in . 
the same accident and was not a T. C. U.” You may be 
next to need T. C. U. protection. That’s why we urge you Name. = 
to send the coupon ay. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters neal ceremonies 
. ( coupon places sender un no o n. 
850 T.C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in Hawaii, Panama, China, and Japan.] 


Prize WINNERS IN 1933 TRAVEL CONTESTS 


“Better Teacher” Contest 


(Unless otherwise noted, the writers used 
the general title, “What My Travels 
Have Meant to Me as an Individual and 
as a Teacher.”’) 


Ist Prize ($100) 
Lr.uian F. Brower, Ventura, Calif. 
Four Walls, or Windows to the World? 


2nd Prize ($50) 


Eptrn TaLtant, Columbus, Ohio 


3rd Prize ($40) 
Virncinta Cuurcn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
4th Prizes ($10) 
Grace BorDELon AcaTE, Lafayette, La. 
Maupe Kimepa.t Butcer, Ashford, Wash. 
Trails, Trains, and Philosophy 
BLANCHE E, CHamBers, Hancock, N.Y. 
The Mosaic of Human Life 
ELeEaNor M. DoucGuHerty, Annandale, 
Minn. 
Other Times! Other Scenes! 
S. Frances FLercHer, Chatham, Va. 
Lois Virneinia Fout, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marion M. Macuire, Youngstown, Ohio 
Jutmet Reeve, Medicine Lodge, Kans. 
A Teacher Takes “Time Off” for 
Living 
ELIZABETH SHERINYAN, Worcester, Mass. 
FANORA VOIGHT, San Antonio, Texas 


Honorable Mention 


Lucite ANpDERSON, Tucson, Ariz. 

The Spoils of Travel 
Kate ANprew, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Laura A. ANGELL, New Berlin, N.Y. 
Mary R. Barnette, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Six Summers of Glorious Travel and 

Study 
EprrH Branper, Newark, N.J. 

The Project Method of Travel 
EvizaBetH R. Cook, Hollywood, Calif. 
BeLLe Crawrorp, New Brighton, Pa. 
EvizasetH M. Denente, Terre Haute, 

Ind. 
Bess I. DuMont, Omaha, Nebr. 
Louise Wison DunwELt, Washington, 
D.C. 
Hixpa Loutse Frost, Arlington, Mass. 
Fay Gricnreist, Austin, Texas 
Norma Rytanp Graves, Portland, Ore. 
Mivprep E. Graysurn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grace Himzasranp, Bronxville, N.Y. 

A-Traveling I Would Go 
Neu A. JoHNson, Buffalo, N.Y. 
ANNE M. JoHNsToN, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

What the World Taught Me 
Auice Jones, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

G. Wirsurn May, Metropolis, Ill. 

Mauve McCarrerty, Samuels, Ky. 

Janetta G. McGrecor, Athol, Mass. 

F. Muriet Mitten, Delburne, Alta. 

Heten TrarrorD Moore, Portland, Me. 

KATHARINE ANNE OMMANNEY, Denver, 
Colo. 

BiancHe Ratcuirre, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

M. Gertruve Srppre, West Chester, Pa. 

May U. Spesce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AvELINE Stewart, Roseburg, Ore. 


HE Descriptive Travel Contest has been conducted by THE 
INSTRUCTOR annually for some years. The “Better Teacher” 
Contest, an innovation in 1933, was so fruitful in results that ten 
supplementary prizes are being awarded, and a number of authors 


receive Honorable Mention. 


To all, Congratulations! 


In subsequent issues we shall publish as many excerpts as possible, 


from travel stories and essays. 


The three first-prize manuscripts 


will be given in full—in February, March, and April. 





Terre_t Tatum, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jean THosurn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary SNELL THomMas, Toronto, Ont. 
Kate Van Buskirk, Tucson, Ariz. 

S. RayMonpba Wuire, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
IDABELLE YEISER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 
Descriptive Contest 
Ist Prize—Travel at Home ($100) 


Mary M. Porter, Moore, Mont. 


From a Montana Canyon to Chicago 


and “The Fair” 


Ist Prize—Travel Abroad ($100) 


Mary McDona op, Bellingham, Wash. 
Lantern Lands 


2nd Prize ($50) 


EprrH Branpver, Newark, N.J. 
European Travel as a Tonic 


3rd Prize ($40) 


DorotHy BarNuHartT, Whittier, Calif. 
Jaunt into Mexico 


4th Prize ($35) 


ConsTaNcE OnLInGER, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Colonial Georgia to “Old Virginny” 


Sth Prizes ($15) 


ALDEN J. Carr, Marlboro, Mass. 
I Discover Europe 

Mitton Emsick Fiower, Carlisle, Pa. 
The Tale of a Tripper 

Jewer Garpiner, Sacramento, Calif. 
A Freighter’s Course to South America 

Eva GussENBURGER, Maple Valley, Wash. 
A Glance at the Other Side 

Vircrnia Ipot, Robinson, Kans. 
“Bonjour, Madame!” 

EpirH W. McConne Lt, St. Joseph, Mich. 
The Golden North 

CATHERINE C. Perry, Nishinomiya, Japan 
In the Land of the Gods 

EmiLy Peterson, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
My Trip to the Orient 

MARGARET Mines Prizer, Philadelphia 
Five Thousand Miles of America 

Hazet F. Teeter, North Bend, Nebr. 
“That Hole in the Ground” 


6th Prizes ($10) 


Kate ANDREW, Owen Sound, Ont. 
A Peep into the Hinterland 

Erue. D. Baker, Watsontown, Pa. 
The World’s Fair and 2000 Miles of 

Smiles 

Mary Martua bDEBest, Mt. Sterling, Ia. 
Land of the Conquistadores 

Bernice DonpDrNEAu, Mason, Mich. 
Mystic Mexico 


Louise Draper, Montclair, N.J. 
Travel on a 1933 Budget 
Beatrice Murray Dun top, Brantford, 
Ont. 
My Holiday Investment 
S. FRaNcEsS FLETCHER, Chatham, Va. 
A Tropical Cruise 
Mary A. GREENWOOD, Springfield, Mass. 
Impressions from a Summer in Denmark 
J. D. Greever, Cove Creek, Va. a 
Steaming from San Francisco to Manila 
TrKHon I. LavaiscHEerr, Hoonah, Alaska 
Sitka 
MARGUERITE McCLELLAN, Khartum 
North, Sudan 
Into the Land of the Shullas 
RutH RaNnpoteH McIntire, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 
“Westward Ho!” 
GERTRUDE Roserts, National City, Calif. 
Japan of To-day, Shadowed by Her Past 
Marte S. SEATON, Toronto, Ont. 
A Trip to the Isle of Iona 
Leia L. SEBRING, Sebring, Fla. 
Making the Most of Two Weeks in 
England 
Hore Mitprep Sous, Washington, D.C. 
Two Teachers Visit the Enchanted Isles 
Auice V. Strack, East St. Louis, Ill. 
“Arigato” 
Mary SNELL THomas, Toronto, Ont. 
Isles of Romance 
ALGERIENE WALKER, Perry, Ill. 
A Visit to the Land of Enchantment 
RutH ELarne WarreEN, Birmingham, Ala. 
“Hitch Your Wagon to a Star!” 


7th Prizes ($5) 


Grace BorDELON AcartE, Lafayette, La. 
Through a Century of Progress in a 
Summer 
Laura A. ANGELL, New Berlin, N.Y. 
My Trip to the Century of Progress 
Laura Bamey, Manchester, Ia. 
Facts and Fancies from the Fair 
Liuian F. Carver, Detroit, Mich. 
“Spend for Loveliness” 
EsTHER CEDERSTROM, Taylor, N.D. 
Eastern Field Trip 
Mary Atma Coss, Statesboro, Ga. 
Stop-Overs Allowed 
Louise CRAIGHEAD, Gibsland, La. 
Rosedown, Its Story 
MarcueritE Det, Animas City, Colo. 
Colorado—Switzerland of America 
Lenore K. Doran, Cherry Valley, Ill. 
A World Tour at A Century of 
Progress 
RutH DoucuHerty, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Chicago—The Ideal Vacation City 
Louise Wison DuNwWELL, Washington, 
D.C. 


My Most Interesting Vacation Trip 


RutH Extiott, Lima, Ohio 
Mexico—The Highest Capital in the 
World 
EvELYN BouDETTE FAIRBROTHER, 
Coachella, Calif. 
Reno—For Better and for Worse 
Leta FALKENBURY, Wayland, Mo. 
Vacationing Here and There 
Jesstze M. Forp, Des Moines, Ia. 
Sardines vs. Whales 
Harry B. Gounprey, Rock Stream, N.Y. 
Dream and Actuality 
EvELYN GREER, Richwood, W.Va. 
My Western Trip 
BERNICE GrinyeR, Eleroy, IIl. 
The Golden West 
Cecitia HERBERT, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
Ten Heavenly Days 
Myrt_e H. Hortserc, Wailuku, Maui, 
Hawaii 
My Trip to the Orient 
SopHia EprrH Ico, Grants Pass, Oregon 
A Trip to Victoria, British Columbia 
Sr. M. Imetpa, Singac, N.J. 
A Wonderful Vacation 
WInnirrepD G. Ivens, Toronto, Ont. 
My First Trip Abroad 
ALIcE Jones, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
My First Trip Abroad 
EpirH E. Jones, Oxford, Pa. 
Seven States in Seventy Days 
HELEN KoeENIGsTEIN, Eminence, Ky. 
Around America 
MaDELEINE LaPornrtE, Breckenridge, Que. 
Oh! Westward! Oh! 
ELIzaBETH F. MaANIon, White Plains, 
N.Y. 
We Go A-Holidaying 
G. Wirsurn May, Metropolis, Ill. 
“This Is the Forest Primeval” —Acadia 
MyrtLeE McCumser, Burke, S.D. 
Into the Historic East 
Vivian Corrine McKay, Mayville, N.D. 
Getting Acquainted with Europe 
KaTHRYN Meyers, Willard, Ohio 
Along the Old Trails Road 
F, Muriet Mitten, Delburne, Alta. 
Indian Days at Banff 
MarcueErirteE E. Minnis, Fargo, N.D. 
Wanderings Abroad 
Marcaret R. Mutien, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Art and Literary Rambles in Europe 
MarcakeT Pe.issier, Mobridge, S.D. 
We Went to Sea 
BLANCHE PENNY, Cullowhee, N.C. 
Europe by Bus 
MarcaretT E. Prerce, Edmonton, Alta. 
A Trip to Jasper and the Rockies 
BLANCHE Ratc.irFE, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Summer Sojourns in Seven Countries 
Mary JANE Savace, Oakes, N.D. 
Promised Land 
Eunice Ser, Burkett, Texas 
The Length of $40 
MARGARET SPENCER, Waxahachie, Texas 
A Diary Speaks 
LerLa SUMMERALL, Waycross, Ga. 
Under Southern Skies 
CATHERINE TatuM, Chattanooga, Tenn. ° 
Cruising among the Golden Isles of 
Georgia 
Rose L. Van Hook, Somerset, Ky. 
Seeing Is Believing 
Laura Waters, Trail, B.C. 
A Dream Come True 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Tour of England 


(Continued from page 45) 


Completion test— 
Supply the words necessary to com- 
plete the following sentences. 





1. is a good harbor on the 
western coast of England. 

2. Leeds manufactures goods. 

3. Steel is made in ______, England. 

A. men __ was England’s greatest 
writer. 


§. The Old Curiosity Shop was made 
famous by -_... 
6. In London, the king lives at 


7. The Whispering Gallery is in 

8. The principal industry of England 
Ouestions— 

Answer yes or no to the following 
yuestions. 

1. If you wished to raise wheat would 
you choose to live in England? 

2. Is the Prince of Wales related to 
the King and Queen of England? 

3. Is London Bridge falling down? 

4. Is there a regular guard at the 
king’s palace? 

§. Was Dickens an architect? 

6. Does England need a larger fleet of 
vessels than Argentina? 

7. Is England’s money like our own? 

8. Was King Arthur a real king? 


Key to Tests 


I rue-false test— 


1. F ‘..% 
2. T 5. F 
3. F 6. T 
| i 
Completion test— 
. Liverpool §. Dickens 


l 
2 6. Buckingham Palace 
3. Birmingham 7. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
+. Shakespeare 8. manufacturing 
Questions— 


. woolen 


1. no 5. no 
2. yes 6. yes 
3. no 7. no 
4. yes 8. no 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Barrie, J. M.: Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1926). 

Bryant, L.: Children’s Book of Cele- 
brated Buildings (New York: The 
Century Co., 1924). 


——Children’s Book of Celebrated 
Towers (New York: The Century 
Co., 1926). 

——Children’s Book of European 
Landmarks (New York: The Century 
Co., 1928). 

Darton, F. J. H.: Story of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1914). 

Dickens, Charles: Bleak House (New 
York: A. L. Burt Co., Inc.). 

David Copperfield (New York: 

The Macmillan Co.,.1925). 

Little Dorrit (New York: A. L. 

Burt Co., Inc.). 

The Old Curiosity Shop (New 
York: A. L. Burt Co., Inc.). 

Finnemore, John: England; and Wales 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1921). 

George, M. M.: Little Journey to Eng- 
land and Wales (Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan Co., 1923). 

Greenbie, M. L., and Davis, H. L.: 
Young America Travels Abroad 














1928). 

Hewins, C. M.: A Traveler’s Letters to 
Boys and Girls (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1923). 

Hughes, Thomas: Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford (New York: A. L. Burt Co., 
Inc.). 

Kingsley, C.: Westward Ho! (New 
York: A. L. Burt Co., Inc., 1891). 
Lamb, Charles, and Mary: Tales from 

Shakespeare (Boston: Ginn & Co., 

| 1915). 

Lisle, C.: Hobnails and Heather (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

Malory, Thomas: Le Morte D’Arthur 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1923). 

Milne, A. A.: When We Were Very 
Young (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1924). 

Mitton, G. E.: London (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.). 

Pyle, Howard: Story of the Champions 
of the Round Table (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905). 

Tappan, E. M.: Chaucer Story Book 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

Van Loon, H. W.: Geography (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1932). 

Washburne, H.: Letters to Channy 

| (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co.). 











Learning to Tell Time 


(Continued f 


Since much of the reading was difficult, 
the stories had to be told to the children 
first, and then discussed. The study 
made the children very observant. They 





rom page 14) 


For the pupils— 
Bassett, S. W.: Christopher and the 
| Clockmakers (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1925). 





(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., | 





| 
Bring Summer sunshine 





into Winter classrooms 


—with this delicious Sunshine Vitamin D food 


VERY teacher knows how important 
E it is for children to play in the sun- 
shine. For they know that in the rays of 
the sun there exists a force which, acting 

n the body, produces that precious 
element — Vitamin D. This Senliios Vi- 
tamin D enables the body to utilize 
| efficiently the food-calcium and food- 
phosphorus in the development of sound, 
even teeth — straight, 





day by giving their pupils Cocomalt dur- 
ing the milk period. 

Cocomalt, ike sunshine, is a rich source 
of Vitamin D. Instead of absorbing it 
through theskin, your pupils ‘‘drink”’ ir— 
in this delicious chocolate flavor food- 
drink. The rich Sunshine Vitamin D con- 
tent of Cocomalt bas been added by a special 
process — under license by the Wisconsin 

University Alumni Re- 





¥ 


strong bones — well- 

formed, husky bodies. 
This is one of the rea- 

sons why duringtheSum- | 

mer vacation children | <€#% 

generally look and feel so r 

well. They are out in the 


/ \ TWO TEASPOONS GOOD 
3 OZ. COCOMALT = cOD-uVER On IN 


search Foundation, 
Cocomalt also provides 


wm O conten extra carbohydrates, extra 
Ft proteins, ¢xtra minerals 
A OZ (food-calcium and food- 
—_ phosphorus). Prepared as 





directed, Cocomalt adds 





sun all day long. They are 
full of energy and vital- 
ity. But in the Winter they 
are bundled up in heavy 
clothes and are kept in- 
doors. The protective rays 
of the sun cannot pene- 
trate classroom walls, windows, clothes. 
As a result, boys and girls are deprived of 
| much of the Sunshine Vitamin D that they 
need for strong, sturdy development. 


directed, eac 





|  Cocomalt—rich in Vitamin D 


But no longer need your pupils be de- 
nied the important Sunshine Vitamin D. 
Now, no matter how cold it may be out- 
doors—no matter how much clothing 
they wear and how many hours they must 





watched their shadows, sundials, and the| Blackburne, M. F.: “The Hall Clock,” stay in school—they can be sure of get- 


stars, and had a quick eye for pictures. 
For musical appreciation, we enjoyed 
“In a Clock Store,” Victor Record No. 
35792, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 


Brearley, H. C.: Time Telling through 


the Ages (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1919). 
Girl Scout Handbook (New York: Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 1933). 

Milham, W. I.: Time and Timekeepers 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923), 


Tommy Tinker’s Book (Boston: Lit- 
| tle, Brown & Co.). 

Elson, W. H., and others: Elson Readers, 
Book 3 (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co.). 

Horn, E., and others: Learn to Study 
Readers, Book 3 (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.). 

Kummer, F. A.: “The Water Clock,” 
First Days of Knowledge (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1923). ; 

Rush, C. E., and Winslow, A.: Science 
of Things about Us (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.). 





ting a rich supply of Sunshine Vitamin D. 
Hundreds of teachers are bringing Summer 
sunshine into Winter classrooms every 
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Adds 70% more food-energy to milk. 


(Mixed according to label directions. ) 


Cocomalt contains not less than 30 
Steenbock (300 ADMA) units of Vi- 
tamin D per ounce—the amount used 
to make one glass or cup. Prepared as 

glass or cup of Coco- 
malt is equivalent in Vitamin D con- 
tent to mot less than two-thirds of a tea- 
spoonful of good cod-liver oil. 





70% more food-energy to 
milk. Urge your pupils to 
make Cocomalt a regular 
— of their daily diet. 
ey'll love it! And how 
they'll thrive on it! 


Try Cocomalt Free 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only and 
is sold at grocery and drug stores in '/2-lb., 
1-Ib. and 5-lb. cans. Comes ready to mix 
with milk—hot or cold. For trial size can 
just mail the coupon below—with 10c to 
cover the cost of packing and mailing. 
We will also send you a free Cocomalt 
recipe book. 
. . 

Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on 

Foods of American Medical Associa- 

tion, It is a scientific food composed of 

sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley 


malt extract, flavoring and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. 


LD 
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STAR-DUST 


Far away from papers and chalk-dust, faculty 
meeting, and problems of “the child”. . . to island 
Edens canopied by skies sprinkled with star-dust 

. where happy children never grow up, don’t 
want to, and are no problems. 





UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
Summer Session 
june 25 - August 3 





Adventuring into the South Seas on a Matson- 
Oceanic speed-liner. . . superb service clicking its 
heels to your every whim. More real vacation 
for less money than anywhere else in the world. 








With Hawaii now only five days from California, a two-weeks’ vacation 
would give you ten routine-erasing days at sea, and five in the Islands. Three 
weeks would include many modest-purse side trips. 


For the longer vacation, including New Zealand and Australia, the same 
day-by-day economy that makes life aboard a Matson-Oceanic liner almost 
as inexpensive as staying at home ... the time, anywhere from 46 days to as 
Jong as you will. 


Let us send you an illustrated booklet about this delightful South Seas 
truancy and the remarkably low round-trip cost to the truant. 


Big cut in rail fares...Pullman surcharge dropped...two sav- 
ings on tickets to California and Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle Portland 
S. S. MARIPOSA S. S. MONTEREY - 


SS. LURLINE - S. S. MALOLO 


_| No. 5— 


| birds and fruit, tin cans painted or deco- 
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The New Year 


(Continued from page 18) 


YEAR—The autumn months are Sep- | 
tember, October, and November. 
(Autumn and Months repeat action 
of others, stopping in third aisle.) 
YEAR—The winter months are De- 
cember, January, and February. 
(Winter and Months repeat action of 
others, stopping in fourth aisle.) 
YEAR—As I call out your name, please 
spell it and then return to your seat. 


spring June October 

March July November 

April August winter 

May autumn December 

summer September January 
February 


YEAR—I have fifty-two weeks. 

WEEK (rising)—I am_ the 
w-e-e-k. 

YEAR—Each week has seven days. 
(Names them slowly.) 

(Children representing the days of the 
week stand when they hear their names, | 
spell them, and then take their places at 
the front of the room, facing the class. | 
They sing the following stanza to the | 
tune of “Jingle Bells.”) 


week, 





Seven days, seven days, 
Only seven days; 
Never more, never less, 
Always just the same; 
Seven days, seven days, 
Only seven days— 
Longer days, longer days 
Since the New Year came. 
(All resume their seats.) 
YEAR—Each day has twenty-four 
hours. 
HOUR (rising) —I 
h-o-u-r. 
YEAR—Each hour has sixty minutes, 
MINUTE (rising)—I am the minute, 
m-i-n-u-t-e, 
YEAR—Each minute has sixty seconds, 
SECOND (rising)—I am the second, 
s-e-c-o-n-d, 
HOUR, MINUTE, SECOND (together) — 
We are time. We're with you all 
day, 
We're with you all night. 
You'll have a good year 
If you use us right. 
(All resume their seats.) 


am the hour, 





Around the Clock 


(Continued from page 19) 


NO. 4— 
Ding, ding, ding, ding. 
"Most always there is work to do— 
Music to practice, go to the store— 
We’re busy people when it’s four. 
(Hands move to show five o'clock.) 


Ding, ding, 

Ding, ding, ding. 

The clock is striking five. 

After work and play we feel 
We're ready for our evening meal. 
(Hands move to show six o'clock.) 





NO. 6— 
Ding, ding, ding, 
Ding, ding, ding. 
From six o'clock our time is free 
For lessons, games, and radio, 
And then at last to bed we go. 
ALL (together) — 
Tick-tock, tick-tock. 
Day by day, around the clock. 
Hour by hour we live and learn. 
Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. 
(Hands move slowly around the clock 


from hour to hour.) 





A Thrift Program 


(Continued from page 42) 


The gardeners return and behold the 
thrift crop. They skip about the tree, 
dance and laugh, and clap their hands 
in joy. Gathering the money, they run 
rejoicing from the stage. 

7. A spell-down type of contest, us- 
ing as material problems in computing 
interest—Sixth Grade. 

8. Creative Handwork Display—All. 

There are shown banks such as clay 





rated with colored paper, decorated 
wooden boxes, or cardboard receptacles 
of various sorts, made by the children 
from simple home materials. 

9. A spell-down, using words taken 
from the theme thought and other 
phases of the thrift subject—Fifth 
Grade. 

10. Living Posters—“Thrifty People 
Save Time”—Fifth or Sixth Grade. 

The above slogan is displayed before 
the audience as a general heading for all 
the posters. 

First, a child sits disconsolately at a 
table, a pan of unwashed dishes before 
her. Her clothing is untidy and her 
hair is unkempt. The following slogan 
is so displayed as to form a part of the 
poster: “The person who wastes time 
grows tired, and work is never done.” 
A curtain is then drawn in the manner 
described in the pantomime. 





Next, a child is seen seated in a chair 
reading, putting on wraps to leave. the 
house, or otherwise happily and con- 
structively using leisure time. The fol- 
lowing slogan is displayed: “The person 
who saves time is free for other things 
besides work.” The curtain is drawn. 

Third, a child is seen sprawling lazily 
on the floor. The mother is urging him 
to do his home work or to help with 
some household task. The slogan dis- 
played is: “A child who wastes time 
fails in school and forms habits of lazi- 
ness which will harm him all his life.” 
The curtain is drawn. 

Last, a child is seen busily preparing 
his lessons for school or cheerfully help- 
ing his mother. The slogan is: “A 
child who saves time may be at the head 
of his class in school, and has formed 
habits which will help him toward suc- 
cess.” 

11. A Virginia Reel—A Group Se- 
lected from All the Grades. 

Instead of a reel, a drill, march, or 
other dance may be used. The dancers 
may represent coins, working out theif 
own costumes. 

12. Recitation—“Thrift”—All. 

“Thrift means intelligent earning, 
spending, giving, and saving, and in- 
telligent use of all assets—material, 
mental, and spiritual.” 
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How Shall Primary Children Draw People? 


(Continued from page 23) 


Some primary teachers have the re-| Children are learning all the time, in 
markable ability of inspiring creative| school and out of school, and every bit 
activity in their pupils, even though |of learning should enrich what they al- 
they themselves cannot draw or paint.|ready know. Pictures that children 
They know children. They know what | make at home are just as much a part of 
is good and beautiful, and what a child | their growth as those made at school. 
can do when he is given the feeling of | When we look at the current cover 
success. Such ability is far better than | subject, we are reminded of other pic- 
skill in the art of manipulation. tures whfch portray very beautifully 
the relationship of mother and child, of 
grandmother and child, or of children 

The child may also learn how to draw | together. This has been a favorite sub- 
when he is at home. Mothers and | ject and from the best paintings we can 
fathers can share abilities which they |learn more about drawing figures, com- 
may think little about, yet which will! posing pictures, and the beauty of home 
help the child in many ways. relationships. Some of these pictures 

A second-grade child said, “Grand-|are: “Nurse and Child,” by Frans Hals; 
father,showed me how to paint water|“Elinor, Jean and Anna,” by George 
when it is far away and seems to run| Bellows; “The Industrious Mother” and 
right into the sky. And do you know | “The Blessing,” by J. B. S. Chardin [see 
why I made one little boat high up on | the Picture Section of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
my paper and another one bigger? | September, 1933, and No. 85 of the In- 
Grandfather always makes the things | structor Picture Study Series]; and “The 
that are far away higher in his pictures | Toilet,” by Mary Cassatt [see the Pic- 
and he puts things that are close near | ture Section of THE INstrucToR, May, 
the edge of the paper.” 1933]. 


LEARNING AT HoME 








A Kansas Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 43) 


(Enter neighboring states—Nebraska, | England States bring you a variety of 

Missouri, Oklahoma, and Colorado—| products manufactured there. 

carrying gifts.) (Enter Florida, carrying grapefruit.) 
NEIGHBORING STATES—Happy birth-| FLORmA—Best wishes, Kansas! Here 

day, Kansas! are grapefruit from sunny Florida. 
KANSAS—Thank you, neighbors. (Enter Washington, with some lum- 
NEBRASKA (presenting several large | ber.) 

ears of corn)—Here is some of my corn.; WASHINGTON—Here is lumber with 
OKLAHOMA (presenting a bottle of | which to build your homes. 

motor oil)—I brought you a supply of | KANsas (rising)—I welcome you, my 

oil for your many automobiles. 'friends who have come from so far. 
MissouRI (presenting dark-colored|Thank you all for your gifts. Come, 

stones)—My people have sent you lead | help me enjoy my birthday cake. 

to use. 
COLORADO (presenting a stone with 

yellow coloring)—Here is gold. 
KANSAS—You are kind neighbors. 
(Enter California, carrying oranges.) 
CALIFORNIA—Good-morning, all my 

friends. Happy birthday, Kansas! Here 

are some oranges from my finest trees. 
(Enter New England States, carrying 

manufactured products, as paper, clocks, 

and hardware. One of the group is des-| And the sweetest honey! 

ignated as the leader.) FLORIDA—And the richest cream! 
LEADER OF NEW ENGLAND STATES—| WASHINGTON—And many happy 

Birthday greetings, Kansas, The New | birthdays! 





cake and makes a wish.) 
NEBRASKA—May your skies be blue! 
OKLAHOMA—May your land be fer- 
tile! 
MISSOURI—May your corn grow tall. 
COLORADO—May you have the fattest 
cattle! 
CALIFORNIA—And the finest hay! 








Primary Tests on Weather 


(Continued from page 16) 


Key to TEstTs 16. F 18. F 20. T 
17. T 19. T 21. T 
THe WIND 
THERMOMETERS 
1. T 5. T 7. F I. 1. thermometer 
2. F 6. T 8. T 2. alcohol 
o T : 4.7 9. T 3. mercury 
I. 1. in winter 3. no 4. heat makes it larger 
2. in the mountains 4. yes 5. degrees 
5. no 6. 32° 
SNow AND Ice 7. 70° 
. 22° 
I. 1. frost 3. snowflake ni? 4. F 5. T 
2. cloud 4. ice ih 3 6. T 
§. glacier 
I. 1. T é T 11. F THe CLoups 
| 7. T 12. F i %. F 9. T 
ee Se mas (U6©tlCUSU 6. T 10. T 
4. F 9. F 14. T .. F 7. F 
ee 10. F 15. F 4. F a F 





(Each guest lights a candle on the | 


LEADER OF NEW ENGLAND STATES— | 







| PAT—a perfect-fitting pump in 
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ABOUT A 
TEACHER 


...who Jat out 
the dance she 
wanted to dance 


He was such a nice young chap—well- 
groomed, good manners, a beautiful 
dancer. She liked him the moment she 
met him. But a little later, when he 


asked her to dance, she had to be excused. 


Because—her feet just couldn’t stand it. 
And not a thing the matter with them, 
except their shoes didn’t fit! 


size, shoes another—and the owner in 


Feet one 


distress. 


Wear 


ENNA JETTICK 
SHOES 


They'll fit you perfectly; your feet can 


The remedy is simple. 





white or black kid; patent; black 
suede; black or white moire.__ $5 


stand the strain of teaching without com- 
plaint, and go gaily through the hours 
you give to play. 


Enna Jetticks are sure to fit; they're cer- 





tain to be smart. They are an investment 
EDITH—a_ smart centre-buckle 
shoe in black or brown kid with 


Angora trim; or black suede with 
A  — 


in comfort and good looks that more 
and more teachers are making every 


season. 


189 Sizes and Widths 
1 to 12- AAAAAA to EEE 


$5 and $6 


“You need no longer be told that 





ELAINE—a trim tailored tie with 
a touch of color. Black or brown 


kid with Angora trim._.._ $5 you have an expensive fooi.” 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, Inc., Ausuan, N. Y. (Dept. 1) 


With no obligation to me, please send information about your shoes, and name of nearest 
dealer. 


NAME ee ia 


EE — 
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Poster Pattern 
Books 


May be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 
(1 | tend $2.00; 2 years $3.00) at Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below. 


Creative Posters 
colored and arranged be —=ams 
the children, can be made | CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


from the 32 pages of pat- 

= in this book. Boys, 

girls, men, women, pets, 7 0Lss cu 
chickens, turkeys, birds, ————— 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, ~ : 
postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


Instructor Poster Patterns }°*S 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 64 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
beok are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their piay. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. . 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 
‘ yy patterns — ee 
14 inches’ each illustrating STORY-BODK 


of the subjects are: cine | POSTER 
PATTERNS 


derella, Rumpe’'stiltzkin, 

The Frog Prince, The Ugly ov os: @ CLEAVELANO 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, co mae 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 

inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 

paper covers. Price 60 

cets., postpaid. Add to The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. FM 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
HEALTH 


20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 

POSTER 
PATTERN 


Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 

oy 0655 Sauce aAveLan® 
oe 

















Sdeotiied 
Ore erent 














Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
ets., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 








Dd 





Safety Poster Pattern 


Contains patterns for - 
making 80 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window Desssetions 


Contains 16 sets of pat- [hod Widow | 


terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50 
cents. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 








BOOKS 
I and Il 


ied 





Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book Ii contains nine 
patterns for Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add 
each beok to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| work done during October. Since I had 


| amount at 6%. I borrowed the money 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A few days of class work were neces- 
sary to correct the plan. This was the 
beginning of a consciousness of the need 
for careful work on the part of every 
individual connected with the project. 
Both the teacher in charge and the su- 
pervisor felt that this was one of the 
most valuable elements in the project. 

There were only two mistakes, un- 
important ones, made in the building of 
the house, but the children were very 
conscious of them. Fractions had a new 
meaning for this sixth grade when it 
realized that a difference of one quarter 
of an inch could throw the whole inside 
wall out of relation to the outside ones. 

It was decided to build the house of 
beaver board. Brown paint was chosen 
for the outside walls, green for the roof, 
and ivory for the inside walls and ceil- 
ing. 

The class, with the aid of the teacher, 
drew plans for each wall, the roof, and 
the gable ends. The exact amount of 





beaver board necessary was calculated. 
The cost of the beaver board at five | 
cents a square foot was also estimated. 

The girls decided which rooms they | 
wished to furnish. Since there were 
more girls than rooms, in two instances 
two girls worked on one room. Each 
room was drawn to the same scale as the 
house. In this way, the room plans were 
exactly the size of the rooms when built 
in the model house. The furniture was 
drawn in the plans, and each piece was 
exactly the size it was to be when con- 
structed. Thus the correct proportion 
could be estimated. 

Two types of problems were given 
from time to time by the teacher. One 
was a class drill, using ready-made prob- 
lems. The other had blanks which were 
to be filled by each child with numbers 
bearing on his own project. Examples 
of each type of problem are given. 

I. Solve the following problems. 

1. I need $500 to pay for labor done 
on my house during the month of Sep- 
tember. If I borrow this money at the 
bank and pay 6% interest, how much 
interest will I pay in one year? 

2. If it takes me two years to pay the 
above debt, how much interest will | 
pay? 

3. If I borrrow $300 to pay for a load 
of lumber and pay 6% interest, how 
much will the principal and interest for 
one year be? 

4. If I couldn’t pay the above debt 
for three years, how much interest 
would I pay? How much would the 
principal and the interest be for the 
three years? 

5. I owe the contractor $156 for 





no money in the bank I borrowed that 


for two years. How much would the 
principal and interest be at the end of 
that time? 
II. Fill in the blanks and solve the prob- 
lems. 
1. If I buy a lot that is ___. by 
. feet and pay _..... per front 
foot, how much will I pay for the lot? 
Be BE BD sete OE enn .. feet 
and costs _...... per front foot. 
down, what percentage do 


_.. for my lot and 
_....... per front foot, how many front 


If 1| 
| feet long. What is the area? 





feet do I buy? 


Building a House 


(Continued from page 37) 


down and want 
to pay the rest in one year, how much 
will I pay each month? 

5. I have . in currency, 
in checks from people who 
owed me money, and ___ in _ the 
bank. How much have I in all? 

The following test was given cover- 
ing the whole project. It would be wise 
to give this test both before and after 
the project as a check on what the chil- 
dren have learned. 

III. Solve the following problems. 

1. If I buy a lot that is 75 by 150 
feet and pay $42.50 per front foot, how 
much will I pay for the lot? 

2. If a lot is 80 by 100 feet and costs 
$1,600, what is the cost per front foot? 

3. If a lot is 75 by 150 feet, what 
would the length and width be if it 
were drawn to a scale of one inch for 
five feet? 

4. You are to pay the Brown 
Smith Lumber Company $1,500 
lumber. Make out a check for 
amount. 

5. I have $12.00 in currency, 
$13.00 in coin, and $1350.25 and 
$2535.50 in checks to deposit in the 
bank. Fill out a deposit slip for the 
above. 

6. If I borrow $2,500 at 6% for 2 
years, how much will the principal and 
interest be at the end of that time? 

7. If I borrow $650 at 6%, how 
much will the interest be for one year? 

8. If I owe $500 and pay back $150, 
what percentage do I pay? 

(V. If the statement is true, write True 
-after it; if not true, write False after it. 

1. A note is a written promise to pay 
a certain amount of money at a certain 
time. 


and 
for 
this 


and 





3. The kitchen is 10 by 18 feet 
What is the area? 

4. One side of the front bedroom is 
15 feet long. It has two windows, each 
2 feet, 6 inches, wide. How much of 
the side is not taken up by the win- 
dows? ‘ 

§. The bathroom is 5 by 12 feet. 
What is the area? 

6. The living room is 13 by 18 feet. 
It has a rug which is 11 by 14 feet. 
How many square feet of the floor are 
not covered by the rug? 

7. Draw a floor plan of the house, 
showing only the length and width. 
Use a scale of 1 inch to 5 feet. 

8. The walls of the house are 10 feet 


|high. Find the area of one side and of 
/one end. How will you find the area of 


all four walls? 
9. Here is a new word, perimeter. 


| It means the distance around. What is 


the perimeter of the house? 

10. The kitchen is 10 by 18 feet. 
What is its perimeter? 

11. The living room is 13 by 18 feet. 
On the front side, which is 18 feet, 
there are 3 windows and 1 door. Each 
of these is 2 feet, 6 inches, wide. What 
part of the front is wall space? 

12. The draperies in the living room 
are 8 feet, 6 inches, long. For hem- 
ming, 8 inches were allowed. How 
much material must be cut for one of 
the draperies? There are 8 draperies. 
How many yards are required to make 
them? 

13. One side of the roof is 36 by 18 
feet. What is the total area of the 
roof? 

14. The dining room is 14 by 10 feet. 
The rug on the floor is 12 by 8 feet. 
How many square feet of the floor are 


2. Currency means the same thing as | not covered by the rug? 


a check. 


15. The inside front wall of the liv- 


3. The person who writes the check | ing room is 18 by 10 feet. In it there 


indorses it if it is made out to another 
person. 

4. A check is indorsed on the back. 

§. It is against the law to write a 
check in payment of a debt if you do 
not have any money in the bank. 

6. In signing checks one should al- 
ways write one’s name the same way. 

7. To find the cost of a lot multiply 
the number of feet along the front of 
the lot by the price per front foot. 

V. Underline the word or words that 
will make each statement true. 

1. A sum of money which one has 
borrowed and pays interest on is called 
(rate of interest, principal, interest). 

2. The man you buy your lot from 
should give you a (bill of sale, build- 
ing permit). 

3. The man who draws the plans for 
a house is called (a contractor, a car- 
penter, an architect). 

After the house was constructed and 
placed in our room, the following list 
of problems was given as a review of 
the work done. The actual presence of 
the house was of great value to children 
who had any trouble with the problems. 
They could go to it and see exactly 
what was meant by the problem. 

VI. Solve the following problems. 
1. The house is 30 feet wide and 35 


2. The windows are 6 feet high. In 
making the curtains, 114 feet are al- 
lowed at the bottom and % of a foot 
at the top. How long is each curtain? 








are 3 windows and 1 door. Each of the 
windows is 6 feet by 2 feet, 6 inches. 
The door is 8 feet by 2 feet, 6 inches. 
How much of the front is wall space? 

16. The bathroom is 5 by 12 feet. 
Find the perimeter. 

17. The front bedroom is 12 by 15 
feet. It has a rug 6 by 8 feet and one 
2 by 5 feet. How much of the floor 
is covered? What percentage is this of 
the total area of the floor? 

18. Each drapery in the living room is 
8 feet, 6 inches long. For hemming, 
8 inches were allowed. There are 8 
lengths of drapery. What is the total 
length of material required to make 
these draperies? 

The following is a list of the arith- 
metical items involved in this project: 

Writing checks. 

Depositing money. 

Indorsing checks. 

Interest and principal. 

Drawing to scale. 

Finding the area of a figure. 

Finding the perimeter of a figure. 

Drill in fractions. 

The children used the following terms 
sufficiently to become familiar with 
them. 

interest 
principal 
front foot 
area 
perimeter 


indorse 


contractor 
real estate 
currency 
note 

bill of sale 
site 
building permit 
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How Words Work for Us—Pronouns 


(Continued from page 46) 


1. I help Sim with his work, and he 
helps me. 

2. We saw her, but she did not see us. 

3. He found the jewels and put them 
into a safety box. 

The spelling of pronouns does not 
cause as much trouble after action verbs 
as it does after coupling verbs. Still, 


there are many grown people who want | 


to use I correctly, and so they use it al- 
ways, even when they ought not to do 
so. They think it wrong to use me; but 
you must understand that many times 
it is quite correct to say me. With 
patient practice you will come to feel 
when you are using pronouns correctly. 
Even so you ought to understand why 
certain words are correct; then you can 
choose wisely when in doubt. For that 
reason we shall examine some pronouns 
which are usually “stumblingblocks” to 
girls and boys. 
Stumblingblock No. 1: 


pronouns 
used with other words. 


When you use a pronoun by itself, 


you may use it correctly; yet that same 
pronoun, when used with another word, 
may bother you. Examine these pairs 
of sentences; note how the first sentence 
differs from the second one in each pair. 
1. Mary and I had lunch together. 
Mary and me had lunch together. 
2. Evelyn invited June and me to her 
home. 
Evelyn invited June and I to her 
home. 
3. The boys walked with Ted and him 
to the gate. 
The boys walked with Ted and he to 
the gate. 
4. We girls decided to go swimming. 
Us girls decided to go swimming. 
S$. Harold gave us girls a ride on his 
bicycle, 
6. Harold gave we girls a ride on his 
bicycle. 
In each pair the first sentence is the 
correct one. A good general rule to re- 
member is this: If @ pronoun is not the 


8. He and 
taking us home. 

9. Several of them walked part way with 
Edward and . 

10. Even then, they watched 
boys as far as they could see us. 





talked them out of 








Lesson Four 


Stumblingblock No. 2: the words 
whose and who's. 

The spelling of these two words really 
need not bother you—not if you think 
of what you already know about short- 
ened words or contractions. When let- 
ters are omitted, you use an apostrophe 
to show where they are left out. The 
word who’s is simply a contraction of 

who is. The other word, whose, is used 
'to show ownership, When in doubt 
| which one to write, try putting in who 
is. You can easily tell whether that 
makes good sense. If not, then you want 
the word whose, to express ownership. 
Exercise I[V— 

a) Copy the following sentences. Be 
cautious; test out the meaning every 
time by trying first who is and whose; 
then fill the blank. 

1. Do you know 
train to-morrow? 

2. It is my cousin Alice, 
last year you remember. 

3. Her dog, 
told you about, has been lost. 

4. Cousin Alice does not yet 
to blame. 

§. She has heard from a woman 
sure she saw a man coax the dog into an 
automobile. 

6. If she can find out 
perhaps she can find out 
the animal. 

b) Write five original sentences in 
which you use the word whose. 

Write five others in which you use the 
contraction who's, 

Stumblingblock No. 3: the words ifs 
and it’s. 

These words are often confused in ex- 








coming on the 




















car it was, 
concealing 








Visit 
clever tricks I’ve 


know 





| 











In the interests of Cold-Prevention, 
VAPEX in co-operation with educa- 
tional authorities, has devised a simple 
plan which can be carried out with ease 
jin any school. 


| The war against this schoolroom enemy 
_—COLDS—is so important that every 
single one of the 150,000 readers of this 
magazine should immediately send for 


correct one to use when standing alone,| actly the same manner as whose and the details of the “Prevent Colds Club” 
then it is not the correct form when| who's. The word its shows ownership | plan! 
|or possession, as does whose. The word | 


joined with another noun or pronoun. 
A good test is to read the sentence, 


it’s is a contraction, meaning if is. 


| The latest medical opinion is that colds 


omitting the other noun or pronoun.|! When in doubt which to write, try sub- | *** caused by a virus so small it cannot 
For example, in the first pair it sounds) stituting é# és. If that makes good sense, be seen and cannot be captured. With 


all right to say “I had lunch”; there-| 


fore, it will still be all right when the J 
is joined to Mary. In the second pair, 
you could say, “Evelyn invited me”; 
therefore, you must use me even though 
another person, June, is also named. 
Read sentence three, omitting Ted and. 
How does it sound? In both the fourth 
and fifth pairs, omit the word girls. 
Now read again the general rule to be 
used when in doubt. 
stand it? If not, ask your teacher for 
help on it. 

Exercise IIl— 

Keeping in mind the general rule, 
copy the following sentences, Fill the 
blanks with suitable pronouns—I, we, 
me, be, us. 

1. Edward and won first place 
in the interclass tournament. 














2. Our whole class cheered boys 
when we left thegfloor. 

3. The class ident invited 
boys to give a short speech. 

4. Edward and both declined. 


5. Some of our crowd wanted to accom- , 
it’s. 


¢) For the next week make a collec- 
tion of sentences having the words ifs 
and it’s. Copy at least ten. Take them 
| from books or newspapers. 





pany Edward and home. 

6. They were afraid that our rivals 
might attack boys. 

7. We didn’e want them to think that 
boys were afraid. 








Do you under-| 


then write if’s. Of course, when one 
speaks there is no difference in the sound 
of these words. Our trouble comes 
when we write them. 
Exercise V— 

4) Copy the following sentences, fill- 
ing the blanks with if’s or ifs. Be sure 


lightning swiftness, this vicious virus 
travels from the child with the cold, 
to the noses and throats of perfectly 
healthy children. 


Only through prom? isolation, can the 
spread of colds be prevented. 





you reason out which word really be-| 


| longs there. 
j 1. 





a long road that Old Man 





River must travel. 

2. No one knows just where the river 
has source. 

3. It winds way through moun- 





tains and valleys. 

4. One wonders what 
it journeys along. 

5. In summer 
trimmed with flowers. 

6. In winter happy children skate over 
surface. 
often wonder 
happier. 

b) Write five original sentences in 
which you use ifs. 
| Write five others in which you use 





saying as 





banks are gaily 








7. I in which season 
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Dont let absences 
spoil your record 


Enroll your entire class 


Ti dil Milek 


“Prevent Colds Club” 


THE PRINCIPAL SAYS 
HE IS PROUD 


Through the “Prevent Colds Club,” the 
children quickly see the importance of 
stopping one little cold before it becomes 
many BIG colds. No child then feels 
shunned when asked to stay home until 
the cold is all gone. No parent feels 
insulted or becomes troublesome. Ev- 
erybody understands; everybody co 
operates. The child who stays away in 
order that OTHER children won't have 
to, is praised, not shamed, by the class. 


Write now for a charter membership in 
the “Prevent Colds Club.” There is 
nothing complicated or elaborate. All 
very simple. VAPEX supplies the ma- 
terial, Don’t hesitate. Don't wait. This 
is a movement which affects EVERY- 
BODY and therefore every American 
teacher, principal, child and parent 
should get into the spirit of the thing 
Fill in and mail the coupon below. 


E X: 


AWARDED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SEAL OF APPROVAL 


REE E— emer naman 


| Varex, 1400 Holland Plaza Building, New York City. 


As per your offer in The Instructor, please send me, free of charge, a charter in the 


“Prevent Colds Club.” 


Also pad of Health Reports and other material. 


I will do 


my best to make this club a big success and help stamp out cold suffering. 


I Name 
| 


| Address. 


City 


No. Pupils 


State 


Grade Taught 


(If samples of gauze containing VAPEX are also desired, enclose tc for each —_— 
A A A A SL ST oh SR NEUE GEN SEEN mime 
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This Is YOUR 





, showin, 
marvelous new designs at prices which 
cannot be continued. Catalogs FREE. 
All Watches — 3 . 
on Easy Payments. Don’ Delay— 

Send for Catalog at Once. 
SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
: Thomes Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 
SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
Dept. 188 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 
Please send catalog I have checked. 
Rallroad and Dress Pocket Watches... 


Ladies’ and Men's Wrist Watches... 
Ladies’ and Men's Diamond Rings... 


$1 PAYS FOR $3000 
LIFE PROTECTION 


Even If You Are Past 55 


The National Security Assn., 204 S. 
Hamilton Dr., Dept. AA-18, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., is offering to men, women and chil- 
dren, between the ages of 10 and 75, a new 
Life Protection Membership Certificate 
without medical examination for $1, which 
pays $1000 for death from any cause; 
$2000 to $3000 for accidental death. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just your name, age, name 
of beneficiary, and a Life Certificate, fully 
-made out in your name, will be sent to you 
for 10 Days’ Free Inspection. NO AGENT 
WILL CALL. If you decide to keep it, send 
only $1 to put your protection in force for 
about 45 days—then about 3c a day. If 
not, you owe nothing. OFFER LIMITED. 
So write today. 


























For Your Lincoln and 
Washington Programs 


Pieces and Plays for 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it 
easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The 
contents include: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for 
Fumiliar Tunes; Quotations about Lincoln; 





Anecdotes of Lincola; Lincoln Epigrams; Dia- 
Ample 
Price 


legues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. 
material is provided for every grade. 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for 
Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers 
will find this book a splendid source 
of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. Con- 
tents include: Recitations for 
younger and older pupils, acrostics, 
verses for familiar tunes, quotations from Wash- 
ington and about Washington, drills, dances, 
dialogues, plays. Many of the plays and dia. 
logues can use an entire roomful of pupils. 


- Price, 40 cents, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
RN A TT 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Physical Activities in Rural Schools—Part Il 


In addition to games, there are a num- 
ber of indoor tricks that the pupils will 
enjoy working on during rainy recesses. 
There should be a protection of some 
sort from the oily floor, such as a piece 
of canvas, an old carpet, or a large piece 
of burlap. The following are a few 
stunts. 

1. Stand and jump into the air, clap- 
ping the feet together and landing with 
feet apart. 

2. Lie flat on the back on the floor 
and sit up without touching hands to 
the floor. Check number of times and 
the rate of increase. 

3. Kneel on both knees and rise with 
arms folded behind the back. 

4. Stand with feet planted firmly on 
the floor. Spring upward and attempt 
to make a complete sidewise turn in the 
air before landing, without losing the 
balance. Use arms to pull yourself 
around. Do this to right and left. 

5. Bend and touch left knee to floor 
while grasping left foot behind right 
knee. Regain position without losing 
balance. 

6. Bend and touch right knee to floor 
while grasping right foot behind left 
knee. Regain position without losing 
balance. 

A horizontal ladder with smooth 
round rungs is an indispensable piece of 
equipment and may be put up in the 
hall, play shed, or on the ceiling of the 
porch of the schoolhouse. It should be 
high enough not to interfere with other 
activities, but low enough to be reached 
by the average pupil by jumping, and 
should, of course, be fastened securely. 
Such a piece of apparatus is a splendid 
developer of arm, chest, back, and 
shoulder muscles. 


PLAYGROUND EQuIPMENT 


Many times the choice of equipment 
for the playground falls to the teacher, 
and when there is a limited amount of 
money to be expended, it is something 
of a problem to know what to choose. 
It is a foregone conclusion that the 
equipment chosen should accommodate 
as many children as possible, have a defi- 
nite educational value, and be durable, 
safe, and inexpensive. 

A rope, indoor baseballs and bats, 
and a soccer ball come first on the list. 
A soccer ball can be used for a number 
of other games besides soccer. For the 





(Continued from page 13) 


playground apparatus itself a chinning 
bar, a giant’s stride, a horizontal ladder, 
and a set of flying rings are advised. 
These may all be erected with very little 
expense if the men of the community 
can be persuaded to donate a little time. 
The chinning bar is preferably one of 
solid steel, but may be only a piece of 
lead pipe fastened to two sturdy posts. 
The giant’s stride may be a commercial 
one with ladders and chains, but a stout 
sapling with a wagon wheel fastened to 
the top and inch ropes swinging from 
its rim does very well. The flying rings 
may be made by fastening ropes to well- 
braced standards and attaching iron 
rings to them. This type of equipment 
takes care of arm, back, chest, and 
shoulder muscles, while running games 
develop leg muscles. 

A set of commercial apparatus known 
as the “jungle gym” is durable and not 
expensive, and the younger children will 
spend many happy hours climbing about 
in its maze of bars. Even a simple set 
of seven or eight horizontal bars will 
satisfy the climbing instincts of the 
smallest, and there are stunts that the 
older ones may be taught to do by using 
the bars. 

Swings, slides, teeter-totters, and 
merry-go-rounds are a few of the less 
essential pieces of play apparatus. Ex- 
perience has proved that the children get 
less lasting enjoyment from these pieces 
of equipment than from almost any 
other play material, and there is com- 
paratively little constructive exercise 
connected with them. Swings and 
slides can be used only in fair weather, 
and teeter-totters and merry-go-rounds 
are dangerous for small children if not 
carefully supervised. 


SoME AIMs IN A PuysicaL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


A definite goal toward which to work 
is one of the greatest motivating factors 
in education, and this is also true of 
physical education. Girls and boys are 
not interested in developing their mus- 
cles to make themselves strong and 
healthy as an end in itself, but in beat- 
ing their own record or in outdoing 
someone else. 

Some years ago, the National Recre- 
ation Association, realizing the inade- 
quate facilities in rural schools for pro- 
moting competitive sports, and feeling 
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that there was a definite need for stand- 
ard tests of physical ability, designed a 
set of tests which girls and boys of cer- 
tain ages should be able to pass, and 
which are simple to give. The tests are 
progressive, and the pupil passes from 
test to test as he grows older. Alterna- 
tive tests are made possible to allow a 
choice in certain phases due to varied 
interests in the individual or in localities, 
and to the kind of equipment at hand, 
The tests are calculated to measure the 
all-round skill of the pupil. They are 
not limited to one particular type of 
achievement. 

The most outstanding features of the 
tests are that there are no age and 
weight limits and that every pupil is 
competing primarily with himself, al- 
though there may also be a friendly 
rivalry. 

Another interesting goal to work for 
might be an interschool meet toward the 
close of the term. Arrangements might 
be made with one or two neighboring 
schools for a May Day celebration, at 
which various athletic contests, a base- 
ball game, and a picnic may be held. 
Such a gathering is an ideal way to 
foster neighborliness and good fellow- 
ship. Perhaps some of the patrons or 
community organizations will wish to 
take an active part in the preparations 
and provide simple prizes such as badges 
or ribbons. 
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Some Activities for Teaching Elementary Astronomy 


the other planets revolve around it. It 
is the source of our heat, light, and en- 
ergy. Stars look like twinkling points 
of light because they are so much far- 
ther away than the sun. On a dark 
night look up into the heavens and see 
the great number of these suns which 
we call stars. On a bright, clear day 
look carefully at the sun through a very 
dark camera negative or a smoked piece 
of glass (to avoid injury to the eyes). 
Describe the way it appears to you. 
Read about it in an encyclopedia. 

B. Planets. 

The sun’s family has nine important 
members called planets. They give out 
no light arid heat of their own but shine 
by reflected light. The earth is one of 
them. To gain an idea of how the 





(Continued from page 39) 


planets are placed in reference to the 
sun, make a chart as shown in the center 
column on page 39. In the center of 
a piece of beaver board twenty inches 
square drive a short nail from the under- 
side. Run the nail into a candle, to rep- 
resent the sun. Starting one inch from 
the candle and keeping it as the center, 
draw nine circles, each succeeding one 
an inch farther from the candle. These 
represent the paths in which the nine 
important planets travel around the sun. 
The paths of the planets are really 
ellipses, and they are not evenly spaced, 
but we cannot show everything on so 
small a chart. It will serve to show the 
relative sizes of the planets, and the 
order of their relative distances from the 


sun. 





On the inside circle fasten to a nail 
a ball of clay one eighth inch in di- 
ameter, to represent the planet Mercury, 
which is nearest the sun. It makes a 
complete revolution around the sun in 
88 days. On the circle draw an arrow- 
head pointing opposite to the direction 
the hands of a watch travel, to show 
that the planets revolve counterclock- 
wise around the sun. When the ball has 
dried, paint it a pale gray. 

For the planet Venus, place on the 
next circle a ball of clay one fourth of 
an inch in diameter. Venus travels 
around the sun in 225 days. Color the 
ball light yellow. 

Next, place a ball of clay for the 
Earth about the size of the one for 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Some Activities for Teaching | 


Elementary Astronomy | 


(Continued from page 62) 


Venus. The Earth travels around the 
sun in 365% days. Color the ball 
greenish brown. 

Anywhere on the next circle place a 
ball of clay one half as thick as the one 
for the Earth. This ball represents 
Mars, which travels around the sun in 
687 days. Color it red with a white dot 
at the top and the bottom for the polar 
caps of ice and snow which it is sup- 
posed to possess. 

For the planet Jupiter place a ball of 
clay nearly ten times as thick as the one 
for the Earth. It travels around the 
sun once in 11 years, 315 days. Color 
the ball yellow with reddish streaks 
around it, 

For Saturn place a ball of clay on the 
next circle nearly as large as the one for 
Jupiter. Cut a collar from pasteboard 
the shape of a doughnut, with the open- 
ing the size of the ball of clay. Fit it 
around the ball to represent the rings of 
Saturn. Saturn requires 29 years, 163 
days, for a revolution around the sun. 
Paint the ball and the ring yellow. 

Next, comes the planet Uranus. It 
is about four times as large as the Earth 
and travels around the sun once in 84 
years, § days. Paint the ball pale green. 

Beyond Uranus is Neptune. Make 
the ball to represent it just a little larger 
than the one for Uranus. Neptune 
travels around the sun in 164 years, 88 





days. Paint the ball brownish-yellow. 


| 


The last planet to be discovered in our | 
solar system is Pluto. It is not quite so 
large as the earth and is so far from the 
sun that it makes a complete revolution 
only once in about 250 years. Color the 
ball dull yellow. 

C. The moon. 

Just as the earth and the other planets 
revolve around the sun, the moon re- 
volves around the earth. On the chart 
draw a circle one half of an inch in 
diameter around the ball that represents 
the earth. This small circle represents 
the moon’s orbit. On this circle place 
a ball of clay one fourth as thick as the 
one for the earth. Color the ball pale 
yellow. The moon shines by light re- 
flected from the sun, and travels around 
the earth in a counterclockwise direction 
once in 274% days. 


EVALUATION 


This set of activities gives briefly and 
simply the following concepts: 

1. An appreciation of the constella- 
tions and the wonder of the heavens. 

2. The idea that space is vast. 

3. The sun as the source of heat, 
light, and energy. 

4. Directions of motion of bodies of 
the solar system. 

§. Relative sizes of the bodies of the 
solar system, and their distances from 
the sun. 

6. A desire to learn more about the 
universe. | 





Modes of Travel 


(Continued from page 28) 


MaTERIAL UseEpD | 


1. Printed. 
a) Pictures 
frieze. 
b) [See bibliography. ] 

2. Constructional. 
a) Paper, crayons, paste, cord, and 
wall paper for booklet. Cardboard, 
boxes, wood, nails, saw, hammer, 
paint, for toy boats, airplanes, etc. 
b) Toys or models of stagecoaches, 
covered wagons, steamboats, busses, 
cars, airplanes, etc. 


collected for travel 


OuTCOMES 


1. Attitudes. 
4) Desire to learn to express one- 
self, to welcome suggestions and in- 
formation relevant to undertakings. 
b) Willingness to acknowledge | 
ignorance in different situations; to | 
engage in group activities without | 
friction. 

2. Understandings. 
4) Of individual’s dependency up- 
on other individuals and groups, 
and of responsibility to same. 
6b) That man has increased the dis- 
tance that he can cover in a given 
length of time. 

3. Appreciations. 
4) Of rhythm, melody, tone, and 
harmony through songs. 
b) Of opportunities for travel. 

4. Automatic responses. 
4) To read, concentrate on con- 
tent, give oral interpretation, and 
do some research work. 
6) To write, using capitals and 








punctuation marks. 


c) To listen for information. 
d) To permit others to speak with- 
out interruption. 

§. Ideas for related units. 
4) Modes of travel in other lands. 
b) Poems on travel. 
c) History of travel. 


EVALUATION 


This unit furnished an activity in 
which the pupils and teacher worked 
harmoniously and happily together. In 
the course of its development the chil- 
dren found a worth-while reason for re- 
ceiving help in the following branches: 
English, reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, writing, and music. 

Individual differences were provided 
for. 
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NAVAJO BLANKET 


WEAVING 





Most Farcinating 10% Pi oject 


—So Simple 
every child can easily learn it 


—So Interesting 


it grips the attention of all ages 


—So Inexpensive 


it meets with the instant approval of all parents 


The art of Navajo Blanket Weaving holds a rare charm and inter- 
est for all. It appeals to the creative instinct in every child. It sat- 
It keeps little hands busy. 
Parents, too, are delighted with this practical educational aid. 


10¢ 


POsT 


isfies the desire to “make something.” 





lete Navajo 


AVING KIT 








WEA 


Each kit is complete to start the weaving of an attract- 
ively striped miniature blanket — woven from full size 
yarns and warp. Collingbourne’s Navajo Blanket Weav- 
ing Kit (Pat. applied for) consists of a cleverly designed 
loom, 1 skein of Collingbourne’s Lustrous Rayon Wool 
Yarn in Navajo Ecru, and a second skein’ of the same 
1 skein of Dexter 
Cotton Warp and a metal shuttle. 


material, but in variegated colors, 


Sample Kit 


Bethefirsttointroduce 
this project in your 
community. Addi- 
tional kits may be had 
direct from us, or ob- 
tained at leading no- 
tion counters in dry 
goods,department and 





Use Coupon to Get [~ 


| Coltingbourne Mills, Dept. 3872-A, Elgin, ill, 
Gentlemen: 








On this offer you get the 
complete weaving kit postpaid for only 10 cents. 


Enclosed find 10c for which please send post- 


| paid Collingbourne’s complete Navajo Blanket 
| Weaving Kit, as advertised in The Instructor. 














popular price stores. SN eriticetninsetitiieinaiepadaitictenliinizaeinindboubest 
Pictures above show Send coupon with 10c 
miniature blanket in (U.S. Silver or Stamps) 
the eating, got com- today for sample Be, * ee icsissapescipintesniapeypserncinpesointeagabenmineiceneumneoge 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS ereinne 1 8° Arete 
Going to NEW YORK? 
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Slop ataNEW hotel 


. where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that 


C.W. eet Mer. 





.00 
Daily 


4 Rooms §$ 
From 


Hotel. Kenmore 





Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 


Eacu room with its own private 
bath, tub and shower, circulating 
ice water—large airy rooms all 
outside, Located on Common- 
wealth Avenue at the crossroad 
of three U. S. Routes. 


Send for Historical Booklet 
Cc. P. DODSON, 
Special Weekly Rates 


President 











WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,300 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Many 
early examinations expected, These have 
short hours and pleasant work. Write 

to Franklin Institute, Dept. T247, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


FINELY 
spore 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


NOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 


i. oo of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver’ 8 script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50for $.75. 


ree rer Sof Binet the aes 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


sent to you prepaid. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady Government Posi- 
tions; commence $105—$175 month. Write today 
for valuable free information. INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 








2 FEMALE 
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Write for Samples 
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N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., Rg 
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REDUCED MY HIPS 9 INCHES,” 
writes Miss jean Healy... “I reduced 
from 43 inches to 34% inches”. . . writes 
Miss Brian. 

© So many of our customers are delighted 
with the wonderful results obtained with 
this Perforated Rubber Reducing Girdle 
that we want you to try it for 10 days at 
our expense! 


Massage-Like Action Reduces Quickly! 


@ The Girdie may be worn next to the 
body with perfect safety for it is ventilated 
to allow the skin to breathe. It works con- 
stantly while you walk, work, or sit. . . its 
massage-like action gently but persistently 
eliminating fat with every move you make. 


Don’t Wait Any Longer. .. Act Today 


@ You can prove to yourself quickly and 
definitely in 10 days whether or not this 
— efficient girdle wil! reduce your waist 
and hips THREE INCHES! You do not 
need to risk one penny . . . try it for 10 
days ... at no cost! 


THE COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE BOOKLET AND | 


SAMPLE OF THE VENTILATED PERFOLASTIC RUBBER 
PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 


Dept.891 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Reducin 
Girdle, also sample of orated Rubber an 
particulars of your 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Penny Post Card 
ERE RR aE 8 a ER 

















THE INSTRUCTOR 


~ United States 


History Tests 


(Continued from page 38) 


4. How much did we pay for the 
Louisiana territory? 

5. Who claimed the Pacific North- 
west for us? 

6. Who explored the Pacific North- 
west for us? 

7. What was the first war in which 
America took part after the Revolu- 
tionary War? © 

8. Where was the last battle of that 
war? 

9. Who later led the American forces 
into Florida? 

10. From whom did we buy Florida? 

11. How much did we pay for Florida? 

12. Who invented the cotton gin? 

13. Who invented the improved 
reaper? 

14. Who invented the sewing ma- 
chine? 

15. Who invented the improved sew- 
ing machine? 

16. Who invented the first successful 
steamboat? 

17. Who invented 
graph? 

18. What man do we remember in 
connection with the Erie Canal? 

19. What two men helped us gain 
Texas? 

20. Give the dates of 
War. 

21. When was gold discovered in Cali- 
fornia? 

22. Who was the man that established 
a large fur-trading post in Oregon? 

23. Who was known as the “Pioneer 


the electric tele- 


the Mexican 


“| Missionary”? 


Key to Tests 
DiscOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


. Constantinople 

. Turks 

1453 

flat 

. round 

. Christopher Columbus 
. Genoa, Italy 

. Spain 

. Palos, Spain 

. August 3, 1492 

. North and South America 
. October 12, 1492 

. three 

. Vasco da Gama 

. Africa 

. Americus Vespucius 
. John Cabot 

- Magellan’s 

. Spain 

. King Philip of Spain 
. Verrazano 

. Cartier 

. Cortez 

. Spain 

. Pizarro 

. Spain 

. Sir Francis Drake 


THe THIRTEEN COLONIES 


. Sir Walter Raleigh 

- Roanoke Island, Virginia 
. London Company 

- 1607 

. Captain John Smith 
1619 

1619 

. Lord Baltimore 

. Catholics 
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